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HUMAN DIGNITY.-I 


ee the open-minded person the evidences of will can be none other than the one set by God: 
the existence of God are abundant and com- the eternal law inscribed in the heart of man and 
pelling, and establish in the mind the certainty more clearly revealed by God in the command- 
that the omnipotent Creator has called the uni- ments. 


verse into being. Quite often use is made in print and speech of 
Even more important to him is the word of God the phrase “the dignity of the human person.” 
enlightening him on the purpose of man’s life on The sound of it is pleasing. But what is its 
earth and his final destiny, as it also puts into prop- meaning? What has it to do with individual and 
er focus his relations to his fellow man and above _ public well being? 
all his relations to God. The Bible contains the Dignity is based on excellency and is worthy of 
divinely inspired word of God. respect. The excellency under consideration re- 
No other book has been subjected so bitterly sides in the soul of the human person, This ex- 
to attacks and hostile criticism by men of all  cellency of soul was bestowed on the first human 
shades of unbelief, but also as eagerly defended pair. By the act of creation it became very prop- 
by earnest and scientific research on the part of erly, the natural and essential property of every 
open-minded men. It has outlived every attack human being. Intellect and free will reside in 
upon it and proven its authenticity, its histori- the soul, the spiritual life principle of man, and 
city and its claims to be the inspired word of God. set him apart from and above all visible creatures. 
The creation of man is set forth in the Bible in Within the range of his nature, in the exercise 
simple, plain language. “God created man to His of intellect and free will, man reflects the nature 
own image; to the image of God He created him. of God. To be true to himself, man cannot but 
Male and female He created them.” (Gen., 1. acknowledge that God is his destiny and last end. 
27.) And “Let him have dominion over the whole It follows most clearly that in the choice of ap- 
earth.” (Gen., 1. 26.) And “The Lord God propriate means and in their effective use to reach 
formed man of the slime of the earth and breathed his destiny and last end, man may not be hin- 
into his face the breath of life, and man became dered. These means are his inalienable rights. 
a living soul.” (Gen., 2. 7.) Freedom of thought and freedom of action with- 
in the sphere appointed by God may not be 
withheld from the human person. The dignity 
of the human person proclaims and demands 
these rights and freedoms. 


The spiritual life-principle of man, the soul, 
being endowed with intellect and free will, is the 
counterpart, though in a very faint way, of the 
very nature of God. The image of God in man 


is the basis for the dignity of the human person, eee 
and with this dignity every human being, man, . 
woman and child, of each and every race and in Every child of man born into this world is a 


every clime of the earth is intrinsically endowed. human person, though small in size and more 
All created being was appointed and formed helpless than many other visible creatures brought 
and made that it might set forth and thereby into life. Its utter helplessness claims the con- 
glorify the sovereign majesty of God. Man is in- stant care and attention of the parents over a 
deed to assume his appointed dominion over the considerable period of years. pers 
earth, yet so that he brings the exercise of it in The mental development of the child is closely 
full accord with God’s design. Man’s life must related to the physical growth of the body. Of 
be centered in God. The true lode-stone for all the sense impressions the little person gradually 
acts of man’s intellect and all directions of his grows conscious. That these impressions be given 
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the right interpretation pertains quite clearly to 
the dutiful care of the parents. In the slowly- 
awakening process of mind and heart, the child 
must under parental direction learn to distinguish 
truth from falsehood and good from evil. 

In various ways the difference between good and 
evil enters into the consciousness of the growing 
child. Physical good and evil are felt in the 
beneficient or harmful contacts with the actual 
surroundings. The difference between the moral 
good and evil of one act or another can be learned 
in the early years only under the proper guidance 
of the parents. There cannot be a greater desire 
in the hearts of God-fearing father and mother 
than to see the image of God in their offspring, 
their own flesh and blood, take clearer and more 
pronounced lines. Hence they will strive to direct 
the child to acquire good habits. The awakening 
of passions as well as the assertion of inherited 
dispositions, must not escape the watchful eyes of 
father and mother. Passions are part of human 
nature and if rightly controlled serve a good pur- 
pose. 

Comes the time when the aid of the school is 
asked for by the parents in order to help along the 
mental and moral growth of the child. The school 
is not supposed to and cannot displace the par- 
ents. The purpose of the school is to offer effi- 
cient help to the parents in the task of rearing 
their offspring in the best possible way. 

Is the ideal that had inspired God-fearing par- 
ents in the home to be kept out of the school? 
Is the child, the moment he enters the school build- 
ing, to be looked upon as a soulless robot? Is the 
school an institution afflicted with atheistic infec- 
tion, so that the pupil may never become aware 
of his relation to and dependence on God ? 

If all this is true, the school, as a social and 
educational institution and aid to the family, must 
prove an utter failure. Separation of church and 
state to the end that each without interference by 
the other may freely enter upon its own specific 
activities has proven a wholesome policy. But the 
utter divorce of religion from education in a 
school system, by a nation that professes belief in 
God and divine Providence is quite another thing, 
and must be adjudged as fatal political short- 
sightedness. 

There are a fair number of religious denomina- 
tions earnestly intent on teaching their adherents 
belief in God and the existence of a moral order, 
to whose beneficient cultural influence State and 
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nation owe recognition. This recognition should 
in justice materialize in adequate financial support 
to their schools. 

The students who enter college and afterwards 
a university must be mentally equipped to take 
up more intricate studies in preparation for def- 
inite vocations. As they advance in their studies 
and penetrate deeper into various sciences, and 
thereby acquire a greater maturity of mind, they 
will no longer be satisfied with the mere memoriz- 
ing of scientific data. Of what profit to me are 
the sciences? Why the steady and strenuous ap- 
plication to the various studies prescribed for this 
or that curriculum? To what purpose college and 
university? How are all these things going to fit 
into, and how will they shape my life? These 
are questions which will force themselves on the 
students’ attention and to which they will seek 
answers. 

Is the ability to make money the all important 
affair in man’s life? Is knowledge to be weighed 
by the ounces or pounds of gold? Are the well- 
informed men and women of our colleges and 
universities merely trained to dig and drill for 
what they may find in the earth? Is the final 
result of their education a mentality that sees as 
the highest aim in human life the piling up of 
riches, or for that matter the acquisition of power 
to hold in leash for their own selfish purposes the 
strength and ability of fellow men? Building up 
one’s life on such ideas ripened into convictions, 
leaves no other choice but the use of harshest 
means for successful, materialistic achievement, 
and pours into one’s whole being the hardening 
concrete of sordidness. There may be degrees of 
hardness and sordidness, but the essence is al- 
ways the same. 

Knowledge which sheds light on the true pur- 
pose of life and sets aright the relations of man 
to man, coupled with strength of character, will 
bring into clearer and sharper etching the like- 
ness of the image of God that is in the human 
person. 

What is education supposed to do? For what 
end and purpose are children sent to school and 
in the course of time allowed to enter college and 
university? The evident answer is, that in the 
years at school the mental faculties of the student, 
under the direction of the teacher, may be proper- 
ly developed. The daily propounding of ‘prob- 
lems and their reduction to correct conclusions 
arouses and prods and invigorates the intellect, and 
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enables it to apprehend and know truth in con- 
stantly growing proportion. It does not matter 
whether the problems at the start are small and 
at the end of the educational course weighty with 
scientific data. It is truth, which the mind of the 
growing person must learn to apprehend and 
know and differentiate from the false, and doubt- 
ful, as well. 

The source of truth is God. God is truth. Edu- 
cation in agreement with the requirements of hu- 
man nature must lead to God and bring into ac- 
centuated consciousness the dignity of the human 
person. 

Is the heart, or the will, of the young man or 
woman in the plan of education to be neglected? 
Are heart and will to be given no attention? Cer- 
tainly not! To apprehend and know truth nec- 
essarily includes learning of man’s relation to 
God and to fellow man, as disclosed in the na- 
tural law and revealed more definitely in the ten 
commandments. There can be no higher motive 
for respecting these relations and abiding by the 
commandments regulating them, than the very 
knowledge that God is our creator and to Him 
we must render an account of our stewardship. 

The agents of procreation, father and mother, 
with their children, constitute that society which 
precedes the formation of any organized com- 
munity of human beings. By every human claim 
and tie the child belongs to this society. So 
sacred are the precincts of the family established 
by nature itself that no power on earth may in 
arrogance invade them and attempt to curtail 
parental authority and rights. 

The opportunities for cultural growth, the 
means for a fuller development of his faculties, 
the hope of obtaining contentment and happiness 
in appropriate occupations, man can find only in 
social intercourse with his fellow men; and it is 
for that reason that people have united into larger 
communities and founded states. Effective for 
the protection of human rights and promoting 
security, a state derives its stability from the jurid- 
ical order established with the consent of its mem- 
bers. This juridical order consists of a series of 
laws which give articulation to the rights of the 
family, the individual and the community, and 
establishes their limitations, formulates their cor- 
responding duties and sets up the necessary sanc- 
tions. Evidently, a juridical order which orders 
justly and rightly the relations and hence the lives 
of the members of a state, must conform to the 
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natural law inscribed in the nature of the human 
person and more clearly revealed in the eternal 
laws of God. 

Living in the large, organized society of the 
state, the individual is drawn out of the confines 
of the family circle into the turmoil of the world, 
and understands that, although part and parcel of 
the family, he is also part of the community, which 
opens to him avenues to various avocations. To this 
community he owes loyalty and good will. But 
at all times he continues to be the one, free hu- 
man person and never submerges in the collectivity 
of the community, as a drop of water becomes one 
with the mass of the sea. 

Law and order in a state are enacted and con- 
trolled by government. Government lives by poli- 
tics. Good politics spells good government. In- 
telligence plus conscience are the assets of the 
politician who deserves the votes of his constitu- 
ents. Good government depends on both the 
man worthy of the political office and the indi- 
vidual voter, and since good government finds 
expression in the enactment of just laws and the 
enforcement of right order, awareness, intelligence 
and conscience must necessarily be cultivated by 
every citizen. 

A marked and disquieting trend in our govern-. 
ment circles is the attempted gradual centraliza- 
tion of power accompanied by a mushrooming 
bureaucracy. Unless this trend is checked, personal 
freedom will vanish, the State will spread its pa- 
ternal web over all activities of its members and 
gather into it the joys and sorrows of each per- 
son’s soul and drain from every man, woman and 
child, courage and boldness to assert the glorious 
endowment of the dignity of the human person. 
Bloodless wards of the state, nursed and fed and 
clothed and buried by the all powerful govern- 
ment will crowd the cities, instead of independ- 
ent, self-reliant, industrious citizens. 

Such paternalistic experiments by the state— 
socialization they are called—must be paid for. 
And there is no other way than by taxation to get 
the enormous sum of money consumed in keeping 
up the pretense of handing free gifts of security 
and plenty to the people. The steadily increas- 
ing burden by taxation cannot but lead to the 
ruin of sane political and economic life of state 


and nation. 
(To be continued) : 
Rt. REV. JOHN S. Migs | 
Detroit 
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SAN JOSE BAKING COMPANY 


Repeatedly since the advent of modern industrialism 
and the loss by the workers of the means of production 
the working men have attempted to regain their lost 
position by operating shops, factories and mines. But 
the enterprises were rather co-partnerships than coop- 
eratives, and hence they were exposed to all of the 
difficulties and dangers which privately-owned concerns 
are apt to encounter. With other words, they were 
short-lived and have left few traces behind. 

In the Silver Anniversary edition of the Bakers’ Jour- 
nal, published in 1911, we came across the story of one 
such attempt of the workers to set up in business, after 
they had met with the stubborn resistance of employers 
to grant them an increase in wages and more favorable 
conditions of work. The story written by a baker, Emil 
Schaerer, is characteristic of many other endeavors of 
the same nature and an interesting contribution to the 
history of labor in our country.—Editor. 


HE history of the San Jose Baking Company 

dates back to the San Francisco catastrophe 
of 1906, which is an indirect cause for its exist- 
ence. When after the calamity in San Francisco 
things became half way settled again and the 
resurrection of the stricken city began, work was 
plentiful. Quite different from now, as the mar- 
ket is flooded with unemployed. The Central 
Body of Frisco warned its affiliated Unions not 
to take advantage of the situation by making de- 
mands for increased wages, so as not to hamper 
the rebuilding of the city, but like usual it was 
the capitalist class who took advantage of every- 
thing. Rents and commodities of life were driven 
sky-high, fifty and more percent. 

Now the Central Body advised its Unions to 
retaliate and make demands for higher wages to 
meet the cost of living. 

Our Local Unions No. 24, 106 and 274 of San 
Francisco were not the first, but neither the last, 
who complied with the Councils’ advice and raised 
the wages to the present standard without any 
obstacles. Union No. 119 of Oakland followed 
suit, facing the same increased living conditions. 

More or less, San Jose was also afflicted by these 
conditions and former Local 116 was not going to 
take a back seat to its brethren of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, and made similar ‘demands for 
improved conditions on August 8, 1906. 


The employers with two exceptions conceded 
to the Unions’ demands, one of them later too. 
This was Hunt, of Hunt's Bakery, whose shop by 
the way was secretly unionized, having run as an 
open shop for one year previously. He was at 


the time secretary of the Santa Clara Master Bak- 
ers’ Assn. and called a special meeting of the boss- 
es, at which it was decided, not only to grant the 
demands but hereafter run as open shops; and the , 
men, who had reported for work, were informed, 
that if they cared to continue to work they must 
do so under the open shop condition. Thirty-two 
men and four helpers were consequently given 
the alternative to be traitors to their organization, 
or be locked out. All but one stuck to his prin- 
ciples. San Jose, on account of this lockout, was 
without bread, but not for long, as both sides 
got busy. The bosses telegraphed to Los Angeles 
for a band of strikebreakers, the same gang that 
had been recruited in Chicago and St. Louis some 
years previous to this, and had been used in dif- 
ferent localities to break strikes of various Locals; 
their last dirty work was done in Los Angeles, 
where Local No. 37 had been out on a sympa- 
thetic strike for the Cereal Workers in the Globe 
Milling Company. 

That these low characters of strikebreakers 
were no bakers and that the fiercest looking stuff 
was turned out by them need not further be men- 
tioned. 

Former Local No. 116 now likewise got busy 
and bought out the old Star Bakery on Park and 
Lunol Street and began to supply organized labor 
with Union Label Bread. 


This was the foundation and commencement — 
of the San Jose Baking Co., but also the begin- 
ning of our trouble and actual fighting. The 
demand for union-made bread increased so rapid- 
ly, that quite a number of the locked-out men 
were put to work in the shop and on the wagons. 

But with the increased business its running ex- 
pense also increased, which the locked out men 
were not in position to meet and consequently 
asked for financial assistance from their sister 
unions in surrounding localities and the affiliated 
unions of the Central bodies in San Jose. They 
all responded nobly, realizing that this fight was 
no more a fight for wages and hours, but a fight 
against the “open shop.” In fact the bosses be- 
ing partly successful in crippling Union No. 37, 
Los Angeles, for the time being, and now institut- 
ing the lockout in San Jose, thought already they 
had things their own way and the time would not 
be far off when one locality after another would 
fall prey to their open shop policy. 
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But in this they were mistaken, for we knew 
what an open shop meant; to San Francisco it 
meant a whole lot. Only barely emerged from 
a seven-day drudgery, we did not care to be cast 
back into it again. So it was that the San Jose 
fight of the Locals 24, 106 and 85 as well as the 
Int. Union developed. 

While the bosses at first laughed at the bakery 
and prophesied an end, like similar enterprises 
ended, they now, when Local No. 116 was finan- 
cially assisted, began to realize, as we did, that 
the Bakery was the only means to win the fight, 
and in consequence all dirty tricks and obstacles 
were laid in its way. 

The Santa Clara Master Bakers’ Ass'n. now 
started a lively boycott against the bakery. Just 
prior to this trouble a “would-be powerful” organ- 
ization of masters was being organized, in which 
not only boss bakers, but also flour millers and 
jobbers, bakers’ supply merchants, in fact all kinds 
of merchants coming in contact with the baking 
industry, were made members. Some of these 
merchants joined voluntarily, others were made 
members against their will, being threatened with 
the boycott unless they joined. 

As schemingly this Ass’n. was formed, it was go- 
ing to be made use of. The order from the Ass’n. 
to withhold any kind of material from the San 
Jose “Union Bakery” was obeyed and at first 
made effective; the market was closed and even 
for cash, material was refused. Thus the bakery 
was confronted with a grave situation. While the 
non-union shops had an open market and credit, 
the Union Bakery had to buy here and there 
wherever it could pick up in small quantities from 
grocery stores and even through second and third 
persons. Later on some firms that sold and were 
found out, were boycotted by Association members 
and one Yeast Company was practically placed on 
the boycott list by the Association. 

It can be imagined that under these conditions 
the Bakery could not turn out goods satisfactory 
for sale at all times; much less could it be put on 
a paying basis. 

It became a regular money-eater, the finances 
supplied by the Unions before mentioned was all 
gone, the Bakery was in a predicament. At the 
General Ex. Board session in 1907 a request for 
financial assistance to carry on the fight was grant- 
ed and the sum of five hundred dollars donated 
with the proviso, that Union No. 24 take hold of 
the Bakery and amalgamate Union No. 116 with 
Local No. 24. Union No. 2 of Chicago on my 
solicitation also donated a liberal sum at that time 
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and a good many other local unions of our Int. 
Union donated likewise. 

The proviso by the General Ex. Board was com- 
plied with and a renewed activity began. The first 
thing Union No. 24 did was to order a carload 
of flour direct from a Kansas mill. Agitation 
for the Label was renewed, which increased the 
Bakery’s output, until in 1908 its equipments and 
facilities became inadequate. It was either to 
make costly alterations on other properties, or 
build a plant of our own. Later on it was decided 
upon; two lots were bought and the building of 
the new Bakery commenced. Three ovens and a 
dough mixer were at once put up and four new 
wagons built. Since, a cake machine was installed, 
more wagons added and other improvements 
made. The Bakery was christened San Jose Bak- 
ing Company. 

A good deal of labor on the new plant was do- 
nated by the Union Building Tradesmen of San 
Jose. While the Bakery rapidly increased in busi- 
ness, it had so far not been on a paying basis. It 
was now confronted with the biggest danger. The 
dissatisfaction amongst the membership of Local 
No. 24 arose on account of the Union’s entire 
treasury being invested in the San Jose Bakery. 
Four thousand dollars were spent in the old and 
eight thousand dollars in the new plant. The out- 
of-work members rebelled because their out-of- 
work fund was also used up, and the working 
members refused to pay assessments. But deter- 
mination to see the Bakery through also rested 
with many members and a way out of this dilem- 
ma was found. The Int. Union was asked for a 
thousand dollar loan to bridge us over winter and 
enable to support as usual the members who were 
out-of-work. 

The Bakery was not incorporated under the 
State law of California. 

Changes in the management were made. Un- 
der the present management the Bakery during the 
last two years is finally running on a sound busi- 
ness principle and paying basis. The annual re- 
port was very encouraging and placed Union No. 
24 in a position to return the loan to the Int. Body. 

The San Jose Baking Company has now es- 
tablished a name that is highly esteemed in the 
community of Santa Clara County, for its super- 
jority in the manufacture of bakery goods and 
prompt business transaction, not only amongst the 
laboring classes, but business men alike, and its: 
credit is assured by all. 

The Bakery is the largest in the County; it 
employs twenty-five men, at a weekly payroll of 
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five hundred dollars. While Union No. 24 1s 
possessor of the plant, as such it has nothing to 
do with the running of the Bakery. The stock- 
holders elected in turn to elect a board of direct- 
ors of nine members annually, over which latter 
the former hold a majority of the stock. The 
directors elect a president and a vice president, 
secretary, an auditing committee and a business 
manager. The latter is in full charge of the Bak- 
ery and its business transaction, but is obliged to 
submit a written report and all books and bills 
to the auditing committee and directors at their 
monthly meeting for examination. Annually and 
semi-annually the directors make a detailed report 
to the stockholders through an expert accountant. 

No more is the market closed to the Bakery 
and some of those merchants who were afraid at 
one time to sell the Bakery are now over-anxious 
to do so. 

And those “open shop” promoters who at the 
beginning of the gigantic battle not only sought to 
ruin the Bakery, but also sought to ruin all union 
shops in case of trouble through their schemingly- 
founded Association by cutting off supplies; these 
gentlemen who went to the New York convention 
of the Master Bakers in 1906 and boasted of their 
tactics on the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles and San 
Jose especially, advocated to the International body 
the inauguration of the same throughout the coun- 
try, and at the same time adopting resolutions of 
condemnation against organized labor and their 
boycott, what became of them? The one first men- 
tioned, ‘“Hunt,” went bankrupt in the midst of the 
fight. Another, ‘‘Swains,” at whose place the 
conspirators used to banquet was doomed the same 
way, and still another, Nuck, of Los Angeles, 
the erstwhile president of the Pacific Coast Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Ass’n. and vice president of the Na- 
tional Bakers (from whom this open-shop policy, 
backed up by the Citizens’ Alliance, out here seems 
to originate) is at time of this writing in the hands 
of a receiver, having failed with $50,000.00. And 
some two months ago one in San Jose sought a 
settlement of his trouble with the Union, but ow- 
ing to the fact, that Union No. 24 had spent all 
its money in San Jose it was not ready to settle 
for a song and negotiations were dropped. 

Another shop in Santa Clara is anxious to use 
the label, but as anxious not to live up to Union 
conditions, for which we will not stand. Two 
other shops besides the San Jose Baking Com- 
pany are using the label; one especially is worthy 
of mentioning, Mr. Neubold, a former member 
of the Union, who signed up at the beginning of 
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the fight and ran a Union shop since. Mr. Neu- 
bold was denied material as well as our Bakery. 

Thus another chapter is added to labor move- 
ment’s history. Through the success of the San 
Jose Baking Company, the ground had been con- 
quered. The attempt to establish the open shop 
not only in San Jose, but along the Pacific Coast, 
has been frustrated. The running of a union shop 
has been successful; financially it has been 
illustrated, and more,—the possibility of co-opera- 
tion of the workers has been shown. 

While a good deal of credit of the bakery’s 
success is due to the present management, yet the 
bulk of credit belongs to Union men and women 
of Santa Clara County, who first financially and 
every since morally stood by the Bakery, even in 
times when the quality of goods was wanting. 
Secondly, the credit belongs to the members of 
Union No. 24, who in their determination to stall 
the bosses off on their own ground, practically 
emptied their whole treasury. Thanks must also 
be extended to the sister locals around San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento and the Locals of the Int. Union 
who nobly responded to the call for finances. 

In conclusion let me put a few questions and 
make a suggestion. Has the general membership 
of our Int. organization, in whose interest this 
battle in San Jose has been fought, learned some- 
thing and will it profit thereby in the future? Is 
it not a fact, that in some of the larger cities of 
the country our organization is hampered on ac- 
count of not having supply stations for Union 
Label Bread ? 

In San Francisco and vicinity for instance, while 
all attention was paid to San Jose, the Latin bak- 
ers became a menace, and now in our agitation 
for the last two years in which everything was 
tried to organize these people, we were finally 
forced to open up a French bakery as a basis for 
supply. 

Now would it not be a practical move on the 
part of the whole Int. Union to first take up the 
question and then establish supply stations, first in 
one locality and then in others? What was done 
by one Local Union successfully can be accomp- 
lished by the whole body. Just look at the money 
spent this last year only in the city of Philadelphia 
and New York in the endeavor to organize the 
poor slaves in the bread factories. In my opinion 
money would be better spent to accomplish the 
purpose, by first establishing co-operative bakeries 
as supply stations by the Int. Union, and once we 
have successfully established one enterprise of this 
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kind and they interest organized labor and the 
public in general, we could have model places like 
the bakery of Budapest, and we would be doing 
something for ourselves and the consuming pub- 
lic. And then we would not be very far off from 
a cooperative system like the one in Belgium. It 
was the bakers that started it there, and what they 
have done there we can do in this country; all 
that is needed in will-power and determination as 

exhibited in San Jose.) 
. * * * 

The ultimate result of this attempt is not known 
to us; but we believe that, as so many other simi- 
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lar efforts to emancipate the workers from the 
wage system, this one too ended in failure. 
Why this should be so, although cooperatives, or- 
ganized by workingmen, have succeeded so well 
in all parts of the world, is a problem that needs 
consideration. Moreover, there is the other ques- 
tion why German workingmen, who were so active 
in the American Labor Movement, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, should not have 
introduced in our country the credit union system 
organized by Schultze-Delitsch, which system was 
particularly intended to benefit struggling crafts- 
men and small enterprisers. 


FIGHT FIRE WITH FIRE 


| p | OT too long ago, the American people be- 


lieved it nonsensical to attempt forcibly to 
crush ideas. Today, many among them would un- 
hesitatingly endorse and adopt means such as those 
used by European statesmen in the era of reaction 
to crush Liberalism. While their fathers had 
spoken derisively of the Bourbons in France and 
Naples, who had “‘neither forgotten anything or 
learnt anything,’ the descendants would willingly 
consent to the application of policies fashioned in 
the spirit of Prince Metternich and other conti- 
nental statesmen who knew of but one remedy for 
the rising political and social unrest of their day, 
Suppression of thought! 

That there should be among us men who be- 
lieve in a policy which has failed to accomplish its 
purpose in the not distant past, appears strange. 
Bismarck fought Socialism and the Social-Demo- 
cratic party of Germany with special laws. Soctal- 
ists. were sent to prison; others emigrated to es- 
cape prosecution. But Socialism was by no means 
eradicated and Social Security, which the great 
statesman inaugurated with the intention of quiet- 
ing social unrest, did not interfere with the ex- 
pansion of the malignant growth. The Social- 
Democratic party was for years the strongest po- 
litical organization in Germany; but Hitler abol- 
ished it with comparative ease. The well-organ- 
ized and disciplined Center Party shared its fate. 
It too, flourished under the so-called May-laws, 
intended to break its resistance. 

What the reaction, which had blossomed after 


1) Silver Jubilee Edition of the Bakers’ Journal. Chi- 
cago, January, 1911, pp. 72-74. 


the close of the Congress of Vienna, had not suc- 
ceeded to do, to suppress the ideas popularized by 
the great French revolution, an ideology, grave 
with serious consequences, easily destroyed. In this 
connection the remarks of a British publicist, A. J. 
P. Taylor, express a thought worth entertaining. 
Discussing James Burnham’s book, “The Coming 
Defeat of Communism,’ the reviewer reminds the 
author of this ‘Textbook of Anti-Communism” 
that he never makes a clear distinction between 
the Soviet Union, a rival great power to the Unit- 
ed States, and Communism, “‘the great religion of 
our time.” Being materially weak, the Soviet 
Union is not by Mr. Taylor considered a grave 
problem from the military or economic point of 
view; nor does it appear to him likely to be that 
in this century, at any rate. Communism, how- 
ever, he admits is ‘“‘a different matter.” But 
Communism is not a primitive organization of sub- 
versive agents; it is a movement in the minds of 
men, and it can be defeated only by a movement 
of a superior kind. When Mr. Burnham, for in- 
stance, makes out that the Marshall Plan has been 
ineffective in weakening the Communists in 
France, because the Americans did not make 
enough propaganda about it, Mr. Taylor reminds 
him: ‘The truth is much simpler: it can be ascer- 
tained by watching rich Frenchmen eat lunch at 
3000 francs a head. Communism can only be de- 
feated by a policy of social justice, by the practice 
of tolerance, hesitance, and mutual understanding. 
In short, the way to defeat Communism is not to 
be anti-Communist.” Not at least, we would add, 
in the vulgar manner now popular. Nor is abso- 
lute confidence in the remedies for the existing 
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social ills the Welfare State is capable of supply- 
ing, and which are imposed by compulsion on the 
people from above, in place. The State leads the 
masses to believe that men live by bread alone; 
but whether it will succeed to provide the people 
with bread at all times, is a question. The spirit- 
ual hunger of men it cannot satisfy, we know. 

Catholics at least should realize that only posi- 
tive efforts, intended to revive and spread among 
the great human community justice, love and peace 
will succeed in staying the spirit of discontent and 
revolt, fostered among the toiling masses for two- 
hundred years. Our anti-Communism must be 
tempered by the conviction that, to use the words 
of Pope Pius XII, one must see in the absence or 
the decline of those virtues “one of the principle 
causes of the evils from which, in modern society, 
millions of men, the whole of the immense mul- 
titude of unhappy people suffer and for whom un- 
employment either causes or threatens hunger.” 
It 1s on their misery, on their discouragement, the 
Pope told the International Social Study Congtess, 
met at Fribourg in Switzerland last summer, ‘that 
the spirit of evil relies with a view of turning men 
away from Christ and to launch them into the 
stream of atheism and materialism.” 

We know, the masses will not, by following the 
7gnis fatuus which tempts them to venture into 
the marshland of atheistic Communism, be led to 
happier conditions. Their illusions must inevit- 
ably result in a horrible awakening, a volume of 


new and terrible social afflictions. To prevent the 
evil from spreading, is a duty. But the situation 
must be met with something better than repressive 
measures and ranting. 

Let us quote an opinion expressed by the late 
Pope, Pius XI. Having referred to his own En- 
cyclical, “On the Reconstruction of the Social Or- 
der,’ the Pontiff continues: 

“In this same Encyclical we have shown that the 
means of saving the world of today from the la- 
mentable ruins into which amoral ‘liberalism’ has 
plunged us, are neither the class-struggles nor 
yet the tyrannical abuse of State power, but rather 
the infusion of social justice and Christian love 
into the social-economic order.” 

Criticise and condemn Communism, if you wish, 
but feel at liberty to do so only if you have con- 
tributed something positive to a program of Chris- 
tian reform; if you are able to demonstrate, to 
quote a passage from the Encyclical of Pius XI 
on Atheistic Communism, “how a sound prosper- 
ity is to be restored according to the true principles 
of a sane corporative order which respects the 
various grades of social authority; and how all the . 
vocational groups should be fused into a harmo- 
nious unity inspired by the principle of the com- 
mon good.” 

With other words: Let’s have a positive pro- 
gram of social action in place of merely negative 
criticism. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


A Wicked Constellation 


O what extent Liberalism and Humanitarian- 

ism have failed to realize their purpose ap- 
pears from the title of a new book by Leslie Paul, 
“The Age of Terror.” The author examines ‘the 
causes of our present age of total war, total 
propaganda and political terror.” And for these 
the epigoni of the proud and self-reliant race of 
men who put their stamp on the thought of the 
nineteenth century have no remedy! 

We do not like to repeat, but the temptation 
to quote on this occasion an Austrian professor, 
who addressed the Congress of Natural Sciences 
and Medicine held at Vienna some eighty years 
ago with the blasphemous exclamation: Diis ex- 
tinctis successit humanitas! (Once we have de- 


stroyed religion, man will prevail) is too great. 
Moreover, the incident illustrates how far-reaching 
and audacious was the influence of Liberalism 
wherever power fell into their hands, as it did 
in Austria after 1866. A non-Catholic, Count 
Beust, was at that time imported from Saxony to 
“reform” Austria, which soon suffered one of the 
most infortunate eras of its long history. The 
Church was, of course, a sufferer. But in men 
such as Bishop Ruediger of Linz she also had 
great and noble champions. Moreover, the Chris- 
tian-social movement was inaugurated about this 
time. But in the end the disintegrating forces, 
which Joseph II and his successors had set in 
motion, and which Liberalism furnished with 
more fuel, prevailed. A sorry lot of statesmen, 
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_ who met in 1919, completed the task of dismem- 
bering the Austrian State instead of promotin 
the task of developing it into a full-fledged fed- 
eral commonwealth. Today, hundreds of thous- 
ands of Croats, Slovenes, Slovaks and Czechs re- 
alize what they have lost. 


A Czech refugee, Dr. Leo Schrava, a journalist 
from Prague, even refers to Jan Masaryk as hav- 
ing said, their country had never been so happy 
as in the days when it was a part of Austria- 

Hungary. Schrava himself still believes the sepa- 
ration of his country from Austria to have been 
desirable. On the other hand, there is the opinion 
of Benesch, who helped to turn Czechoslovakia 
over to the Communists. His doctoral disserta- 
tion had for its subject “The Question of Nation- 
alities in Austria,” wherein the author expressed 
the opinion that the reformation and democratiza- 
tion of Austria was possible. 

Had this thought prevailed at Paris in 1919, 
the core of Europe would have been saved. In 
that case we might have been spared “the age of 
terror” which is now upon us. But this too should 
be said: No substantial majority of any kind was 
found in Austria when, on October 16, 1918, Em- 
peror Charles published a manifesto, offering to 
make of the Empire a federation of nation-states. 
One cannot help but remember in this case the 
old adage, whom the gods would destroy they 
first strike with blindness. 


The Statesman and History 


A REMARK by the Warder on the ignorance 
of politicians concerning history has caused 
a collaborator to state in a letter, he had been 
reminded by what we said of the very compre- 
hensive comment on the same subject by someone 
who wrote: “Those who ignore history will be 
forced to repeat it.’ Continuing the writer re- 
marks: 

“It seems not to occur to modern statesmen 
that history contains any lesson for the present or 
future, or that any pattern is evident in its wide 
panorama which to them is a mere formless wel- 
ter of wars and human wantonness. You recall 
Goethe’s remark: Das Beste, was wir von der 
Geschichte haben, ist der Enthusiasmus, den ste er- 
regt. But our politicans, alas, are insulated against 
all enthusiasms by their thickness of skin which 
has come to be admired as common-sense. There 
is a conspiracy among our statesmen to tutn a 
blind eye to Clio. They may be afraid to look 
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her in the face and dread the lessons she offers 
to teach. As I have said on a previous occasion, 
quoting a German historian, “History is the ‘Know 
Thyself’ of mankind, and its conscience.” Its 
refusal to get to know itself, to examine its con- 
science, can lead only to mere blunderings down 
the way to its doom, and the repetition of all 
its past crimes, involving a whole world in a 
whirlwind of desolation.” Thus our contributor. 

Saved from himself on Easter morn by the fes- 
tive bells and choral song, Faust follows the cus- 
tom to stroll outside the town’s walls in the after- 
noon. It is while wandering through the fields 
on this occasion one peripatetic citizen is heard 
to exclaim: 


“On Sundays, holidays, there’s naught I take 
delight in, 

Like gossiping of war, and war’s array, 

When down in Turkey, far away, 

The foreign people ate a-fighting.”’ 


In the eighteenth century such an attitude of 
mind was understandable. What happened “far 
back in Turkey” did not immediately effect the 
welfare of the people, let’s say of Nuremberg, 
Longfellow’s “ancient town of toil and traffic.” 

All this has changed; we speak today of Korea, 
Burma, Siam, Malaya as if they were neighbors. 
We know their fate affects us, but we make little 
effort to understand their people and their history. 
We approach them, not as would a true states- 
man, but as politicians looking for an opportunity 
to obtain momentary favorable political and eco- 
nomic ends. It is with Sir John Seeley so dis- 
tinguished an historian as Lord Acton believes, 
“Politics are vulgar when they are not liberalized 
by history, and history fades into mere literature 
when it loses sight of its relations to practical 
politics.” 

Although the Cambridge scholar believed that 
everybody perceived the sense in which this is true, 
our so-called “statesmen” evidently lack this in- 
sight. At least they do not seem to realize the 
science of politics to be “the one science that is 
deposited by the stream of history, like grains of 
gold in the sand of a river.” Moreover, Lord 
Acton, from whose “Inaugural lecture on the 
Study of History” (delivered at Cambridge in 
June, 1895) these statements are quoted, thought 
“the knowledge of the past, the record of truths 
revealed by experience, eminently practical, as an 
instrument of action and a power that goes to the 
making of the future.” 
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If our ‘‘statesmen”’ possess the insight to which 
the distinguished historian gave expression, their 
actions have not revealed it. But they alone are 
not to blame; our people, as a whole, do not suffi- 
ciently hold in esteem historical knowledge. In 
part the isolationism, which continued to prevail 
even after we had assumed the stature of a world 
power, explains this attitude. Possibly, our tariff 
policy likewise promoted this tendency; the great 
wall built by it around the United States made 
knowledge of the past of other nations appear en- 
tirely superfluous. Even today there 1s little rec- 
ognition among men in public life or by the ave- 
rage newspaper writer, not to speak of others, of 
what Lord Acton had in mind, when he said: 

“Unlike the dreaming pre-historic world, ours 
knows the need and the duty to make itself master 
of the earlier times, and to forfeit nothing of the 
wisdom of their warnings...” 

Some of the tragic errors of the foreign policy 
pursued by the elected leaders of our nation in 
the last forty years, could have been avoided by 
men possessed of a knowledge of former times 
and the outlook on the present which it grants. 


Tell the Consumer 


ALUABLE insight into the nature and in- 
fluence of industrial capitalism is revealed 
in the following statement by a German writer: 
“As soon as an industry has captured a field of 
endeavor which previously had been conducted 
ideologically, ethical and esthetic instruction and 
efforts at conversion can only be directed to the 
consumer and no longer to the producer. This 
fact is frequently overlooked when journalism, the 
theatre and architecture are in question.” 

What was thus said fifty years ago, multiplied 
experiences of recent origin have emphasized. In 
spite of whatever influence may be brought to 
bear on producers of moving pictures, penny 
dreadfuls and the funnies, it is only the watchful- 
ness of groups of men and women, who oppose 
the degradation of morals by the perversion of art, 
prevents the industries devoted to producing shows 
and pictures from glorifying lust. 

The corporations which have devoted them- 
selves to develop television had the opportunity 
to turn over a new leaf and to avoid the tempta- 
tion to market morally and esthetically objection- 
able programs. According to the opinion of com- 
petent observers, television produces fruit to which 
applies the biblical injunction: Touch not, taste 
not! Public authority is not well fitted for the 
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task of censorship to be exercised against powet- 
ful and influential corporations. The people 
themselves must, therefore, perform what, under 
existing circumstances is a moral obligation. 
Capital’s weakest spot is the pocketbook, and this 
the consumer can reach in many cases. 

It is well to remember in this connection that 
the purpose of capitalistic production is not direct- 
ed by moral considerations, that its primary pur- 
pose is not to promote the welfare of individual 
men and the common good, but is aimed at in- 
creasing capital by securing and accumulating the 
greatest amount of profit possible. Hence, the 
willingness of capital to provide for the consumer 
what he is said to want. The prevailing over- 
supply of luxuries may be pointed to in proof of 
this statement. But this particular feature of the 
economic situation also proves the correctness of 
the German writer's aphorism that, because of this 
circumstance, efforts to reform a vitiated taste must 
be directed to the consumer. The producer is 
a slave to profit and blind to arguments based 
on moral grounds. 

The fortunes spent in recent years to advertise 
whiskey, cigarettes and cosmetics is, viewed in the 
light of national welfare, a sinful waste of money. 
But capital will not admit it to be so. Self-interest 
produces in men a curious form of blindness. 


Unredeemed Promises 


O you know,” asked a Jacobin mob orator 
of his sansculottic audience, “that you are 
Kings and more than Kings? Do you not feel 
the sovereignty which runs through your veins?” 
As William S. Lilly remarked in an excellent es- 
say on the “Questions of Popular Government,” 
published at the beginning of the century, “the 
doctrine thus expounded has slowly sunk into 
the popular mind throughout Europe.” Nay, 
today it is the property of the people everywhere; 
it is now, in fact, to a greater degree than when 
Lilly wrote, “the corner-stone on which the demo- 
cratic or pseudo-democratic edifice is based.” 
This kingship is of little value however if it is 
not upheld by tangible assets. Hence ft is that 
“the friends of the people” have promised a new 
order of things, offering, to use Heinrich Heine’s 
phrase, “sugarpeas for everybody.” To under- 
stand the attitude of the masses today, their ex- 
pectation of obtaining a larger measure of eco- 
nomic security, ease and comfort than has been 
the lot of the majority of mankind in the past, 
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thought must be given to the promises of the 
philosophers and reformers who painted a terres- 
trial paradise as an attainable goal of popular 
sovereignty. 

How widespread this concept of a promising 
new order of things was, appears from the te- 
marks of an American authoress, the contempo- 
raty not alone of our own transcendentalists and 
utopians, such as the founders of Brook Farm 
and the various American Phalanxes, but of Karl 
_ Marx. While he was still contemplating the 
publication of the Communist Manifesto, Miss 
Harriet Farley published some thoughts on the 
“Aristocracy of Employment.” 
to say for labor and those called laborers. Rec- 
ognizing that both were denied the recognition 
they deserve, the writer expresses the belief that 
“as mankind progresses in knowledge and in holi- 
ness—as they approach that state of perfection 
which has been foretold as one of happiness and 
peace—the curse (of labor) is gradually removed 
—at least all of the sentence which can be pro- 
nounced a curse.” 

“For as new discoveries are constantly made,” 
Miss Farley writes, ‘‘as new inventions are con- 
stantly announced, as new complications of ma- 
chineries are rapidly and faithfully assuming the 
laborer’s office, as matter is ever becoming more 
surely and completely under the dominion of 
mind, even so is the curse removed.” 

Realizing, apparently, that she had fallen into 
error by speaking of labor merely as “‘a curse,” 
the writer retracts by saying, she would not call 
it that because, “all that prevents it from being 
an unmingled blessing, is taken away (under the 
new dispensation. Ed.) and man in peaceful 
brotherhood enjoys the bounties and obeys the 
mandate of his Father.” 

Such was the Gospel the eighteenth century 
preached, based on the denial of original sin and 
the perfectability of man. Miss Harriet Farley 
but expresses the consensus of opinion of her age 
when she closes her discourse with the statement: 

“There is, as all believe, a brighter day to dawn 
on earth—a day when peace, equality and love 
shall form the grand features of the social plan, 
when the laborer shall not bow to him who would 
bear undue authority—for all shall then be la- 
borers; and while ‘each in his proper station 
moves,’ all will be impelled by truth and love.’’?) 

The doctrine of Liberalism, applied to society, 
industry and commerce were expected to consum- 


1) Farley, H., Shells from the Strand of the Sea of 
Sues First Series. Boston 1847. p. 131-132. 


An apology, so. 
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mate this ideal; what Liberalism accomplished 
was to pave the way for Communism. Not that 
reforms were not needed; the fourth estate, which 
had developed as a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion, fathered by the third estate, had created a 
proletariate which was borne down, not by mere 
poverty but by destitution of the crassest kind. 
When discontent had assumed dangerous propor- 
tions, as in Socialism, those in power bethought 
themselves of remedies sufficient to mollify what 
was known as “social unrest.”” But there has been 
no true reformation of institutions and morals, 
only a plastering of festering sores. Hence Com- 
munists can continue the promise to realize Uto- 


pia. 


Latest Phase of the Machine Problem 


HARACTERISTIC of the revolutionary chag- 

es the machine is effecting in agriculture is a 
brief remark contained in the letter a young farm- 
er in Arkansas wrote the Warder. Having stated 
that he had “about ten tons of hay in the barn,” 
the writer continues: “I plan to harvest the rest 
of my hay tomorrow, about fifteen tons.” To ac- 
complish this task, this farmer “rented a pick-up 
hay-baler from a neighbor. I¢ zs faster than my 
hay-baler, and doesn’t take so many men.” 

So here is the more than century-old machine 
problem, one of the compelling influences of in- 
dustrialism and social unrest, come to the farm. 
The results are apparent even today; the very 
state in which the letter originated, has suffered 
a loss of population between 1940 and 1950, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. 

The application of man’s inventive genius to the 
mechanization of farm implements does not, how- 
ever, merely displace men on the land; it also 
makes it impossible for economically weak farm 
families to retain their hold on the soil. There 
is a repetition of the development to which the 
weavers of Europe succumbed after the introduc- 
tion of power looms. Most of them deserted the 
inherited cottage industry and populated the fac- 
tory towns where enterprisers were taking advant- 
age of the situation to establish the reign of in- 
dustry capitalistically conducted. These weavers, 
who attempted to continue to operate their looms, 
were subjected to the utmost poverty. 

Will the family, who has been eeking out its. 
existence on a dwarf farm, consisting possibly of 
poor land eroded by years of exploitation, sur- 
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vive on the land, while others, more fortunately the nation? Higher wages in industry, and ee: 
situated, employ machines intended to meet every _ they buy, still make even forced desertion o ie 
demand for “iron slaves?” Hardly. soil appear attractive, at least to younger peop 

The question today is: How large a part of the who must leave the farm. But nie may inet 
farm population will suffer the fate of being driv- when industry can no longer absor : e ae 
en from the land, ere the American people shall who have left the land. What then: pai 
awaken to the danger threatening not alone the revolution 2?” Tt would not, certainly, be the first 
agricultural state of society but the welfare of one in history. 


Contemporary Opinion 


HERE can be no doubt that the vociferous within half a mile. Another weapon, more fiend- 

protagonists of the “welfare” State make ish than the atomic bomb, would be a spray-gun 
capital out of the weakness and the needs of hu- that would dust a city with radioactive isotopes. 
man nature. In these days of great uncertainty This would not bring about the peat Oe 
and fear, the craving for security has acquired a__ that followed the atomic bomb, but it net rs 
formidable strength and there are men, some of  stroy property, and worst of all, it wou : mat 
whom are well-meaning, who are out to exploit for death all the citizens touched by the ust in 
this natural tendency. Side by side with this de- that city. Not immediate death, but slow ling- 
sire for ease and security, there has developed what eting painful death would result. Atomic bee: 
Link has called the gimme idea. To get without fare would be an all-out offensive warfare wit 


giving, to get without working and producing— emphasis on secrecy, surprise, and quick action. 
this is what is not seldom behind the demand for The peacetime uses of atomic energy are far 
the division of wealth. Can the division and the greater than their military ones. : 
distribution of wealth enrich a people who are Fr. Epw. V. O'BRIEN, C.M., PH.D-") 
averse to toiling, to saving, to being enterprising, 

but who seek only security and protection? Se- By following the American line of increased 


curity... at what a price! Liberty is sacrificed to searmament against the “threat of Communism” 
control and total domination and the deluded vic- the Western Powers are falling, gradually, into a 
tims are kept in good working order by collective eat Communist trap. The Communists will 
techniques and standardized and doped with pro- achieve in Europe without war what America 


paganda so that they believe them fortunate. thinks Russia can only achieve with one, and be- 
GopFREY D’SouUZA cause of the very policy the Western Powers are 
The Examiner using to stop it. As more money is spent on 


arms and armies, and less on domestic welfare the 
seed of the Communist line will grow—through 
agitation over the cost of living, purchase and 
other taxes that hit the workingman, and the gen- 
eral “wartime footing” of life and liberty. 

As things stand at the moment the future leaves 
only two courses open. Either we go on getting 
militarily stronger and economically and domesti- 
cally weaker, or we have a war. Both courses 
will turn Europe Communist—the former gradu- 
ally, the latter quickly and devastatingly. 

On that reasoning Russia throws a double six— 
she can’t loose. She has no need to start a war, 


trolled by television and radio, and housing an only to continue provoking the Western Powers 


: : into spending million ing. 
unshielded atomic reactor. If such a plane can pend g millions on ae 


. . é all Th I : . . . 
be set down on its target, no life could survive Universite: ‘Brookiyi: 1950, aes nesta sae 


Atomic energy will change military strategy. 
The old concept of an army defending or attack- 
ing will be eliminated. War will be total war. 
The purpose will be not to destroy a defending 
army, but to destroy the war potential of the 
enemy. Germany introduced this type of warfare 
when she sent the V2 rockets hurling down upon 
London. The English had no defense against 
this; there was simply none. They just hoped and 
prayed that the rockets would land where they 
would do little damage. One of the most deadly 
weapons of the next war will be a jet-plane con- 
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M. Guy Mollet, the French Socialist, must see 
the trend, for he said, in a speech to the Anglo- 
American Press Association in Paris, that the 
standard of living of the French worker was very 
low, and it is of little use asking him to defend 
something that is not there to defend. 


JOHN W. T. CooPER 
New Statesman 


What ruined Feudalism, Taine demonstrated, 
was its failure to maintain its social function. 
Originally the feudal lord was the military pro- 
tector of the people on whose work he lived, 
their arbitrator and judge. He recognized that 
the old and infirm and the orphaned children 
merited his concern and succor. But with the ad- 
vance of the absolute monarchy the feudal lord 
developed by imperceptible degrees to the position 
of. landlord, often absentee landlord. His de- 
pendents became tenants, paying such rents as the 
landlord’s stewards could extract and carrying 
their own disabilities and sorrows as best they 
could. The way was being paved for the French 
Revolution and the series of reforms and revolu- 
tions culminating in the Russian Revolution, still 
making progress in the world... 

Capitalism, at the outset, did not even pretend 
to a social function. As a good capitalist, you 
grabbed... 

In the last generation we have seen more prop- 
erty confiscated than existed in the world two 
generations ago. Capitalism recognizes the des- 
perate need of an adequate function. It has found 
it in Management. We hear less and less of the 
relations of labor and capital. What we hear of 
nowadays are the relations of labor and manage- 
ment. For management is the indispensable con- 
dition of labor productivity, and all the good 
things that flow from it. 

So far, good. But there is still the vested in- 
terest conception, that has kept us from the bene- 
fits of the St. Lawrence Seaway, with its huge 
head of cheap power. There are still the vested 
interests that compel us to give our billions of 
production to Europe gratis, when a drastic cut 
in the tariff would bring us goods for goods, to 
cut the cost of living. 

Capitalism is still bowed down under antique 
luggage that makes a mockery of its vital social 
functions. That, not red propaganda, is the real 
menace looming against its future. 


ALVIN JOHNSON 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology 
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Fragments 


HE Welfare State, as the New Leader of Ma- 

dras points out, must arm itself with powers 
of compulsion. For instance, it cannot promise 
every school-child a bowl of milk at 11 o'clock 
unless it has the corresponding number of cows 
standing at command. 


Says a writer in the Examiner, of Bombay: For 
Catholics, to redeem the masses is not an euphem- 
ism or a plan. It is a sharing of the redemption, 
as Christ worked it in His own flesh and blood. 
It means the nailing of our collective sins on the 
tree of the Cross. 


At last year’s Catholic Day of Germany, the 
seventy-fourth since 1848, Professor Rudolph 
Graber declared: Our religious life lacks the apos- 
tolic element, the dynamic power, the great com- 
pelling idea which should enable us to apply all 
our strength to our task, to sacrifice even our life. 
This is particularly deplorable, because we face, 
in the East, an opponent who is completely ab- 
sorbed in a red heat of Messianic fanaticism. 


We are now so habituated to the presence of 
nuns that to realize their influence we must make 
an effort of the imagination and look out on a 
Catholic world without them, Fr. Martin D’Arcy 
remarks in Unitas. It is easy for us to estimate the 
influence in the last hundred years of great preach- 
ers or of great writers, but the humdrum, neces- 
saty work of teaching without which our faith 
would droop and die makes too little noise for us 
to notice it without an effort. 


A special appeal has come to Catholic scholars 
from the Pope, to help in the elaboration of 
Christian thought: “Catholic theologians today 
must be able to count on our sons, the scholars 
or technicians, philosophers or lawyers, historians, 
sociologists or medical doctors, to furnish for their 
labors the fundament of tested secular knowl- 
edge.” 

Eire’s Constitution provides: “The State shall 
not oblige parents in violation of their conscience 
and lawful preference to send their children to 
schools established by the State, or to any par- 
ticular type of school designated by the State.” 
(Art. 42,3.1). 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Neglected Principles 


HERE stand in the world today opposed to 

each other, two movements born of the spirit 
of negation to which the eighteenth century gave 
rise and which the nineteenth century fostered, 
one of which is on its death bed. Opposed to both 
Liberalism and Socialism is the Catholic program 
based on principles in accord with human nature 
and man’s higher destination. The Christian so- 
cial program avoids both the glorification of the 
individual, whose autonomy Liberalism _ pro- 
claimed, and the subjection of individual rights 
to the mass and the State, possessed of absolutistic 
powers. One gives everything to the individual, 
the other endows one class with the right and 
power to promote the interest of the proletariate 
through the State. Neither of the two systems 
grants attention to the dignity of the person or 
the common good. 

These concepts have faded even from the minds 
of Catholics. Hence, the four general principles 
given by the Australian bishops in their noble 
Pastoral on Social Justice, may appear strange to 
not a few people even among our own: 


1) “The common good must come before sec- 
tional interests. 

2) “Ordinary members of powerful organiza- 
tions pursuing unjust policies cannot automatically 
disclaim moral responsibility. 

3) “No man may trade his conscience to any 
political party or secular organization. 

4) “What is immoral in private affairs is even 
more wrongful in public affairs.” 


“These four points may appear very simple and 
straightforward,” remarks a Catholic worker who 
signs the letters T. M. to his articles, “but in a 
crooked world it is the simple and straightforward 
that come for crucifixion. One can see, here and 
there, a simple and straightforward soul being 
troubled on reading these points. For that soul, 
in a peculiar situation, there is little choice. It 
cannot throw its lot with the courtly Herod, or the 
compromising Pilate, or with the brutal soldiery, 
or with the plotting hell-bent Sanhedrin, or with 
the raving populace. The only option left for that 
soul is the Way of the Cross. ‘Behold the Man,’ 
it is true; but the music he must face is far from 
pleasant. Such a moment may come to any Cath- 
olic in this world of warring interests, and it is 


Procedure 


Action 


advisable for all Catholics to strengthen their 
souls against such an eventuality.” 

Returning to the Bishop’s statements, we find 
an amplification of the principles laid down in the 
four points referred to. They declare: 

1) “Leaders of employers’ organizations are 
strictly obliged by the law, as are the leaders of 
trade unions, to subordinate their own sectional 
interests to those of the community as a whole. 

2) “It is wrong that workers should frequently 
be compelled to fight long and costly industrial 
battles, for what are widely recognized as just 
claims. In adopting a ‘lost ditch’ stand, both 
leaders and ordinary members must bear the moral 
responsibility. 

3) “It would be a mistake to believe that the 
only obligation of the trade unionist is a negative 
one—to prevent the capture of his trade union by 
the Communist Party. Issues far wider than Com- 
munism are involved. 

“The main Christian virtues of justice and char- 
ity are the concern of the trade union. This re- 
sponsibility to base union policy on justice and 
charity has become all the more pressing in recent 
years, during which economic life has become so 
complex that a strike in one small section of an in- 
dustry can often bring about general industrial 
paralysis and cause untold suffering to large num- 
bers of innocent people. 


4) “There is no reason why the farming com- 
munity should accept less than a just price for its 
products. Equally, however, it would be an evil 
thing for the farming community, through its or- 
ganizations, to regard the hunger of millions of 
Europeans and Asiatics as an opportunity for its 
members to enrich themselves.”’ 


While this pronouncement fits the present sit- 
uation, as it exists in all parts of the world, the 
doctrines announced are not new. They are based 
on the philosophia perennis and have been dis- 
cussed and recommended by Catholic scholars and 
the Popes for a hundred years or more. Neverthe- 
less, even Catholics do not hesitate to ask: “What 
is the Church doing toward the solution of the 
social question? What is it doing for labor?” 
But what more could it do but teach sound doc- 
trines and implore those in power to apply them 


to a sick society. In this her own children have 
failed her. 
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A New Moral Problem 


Narco-Analysis 


N recent years casual mention has been made 
: from time to time of drugs possessed of the 
sinister power to attain from persons what in for- 
mer times could be gained only by torture, a con- 
fession of guilt. It is before all in the prisons of 
countries under communist rule that use of what 
is known as narco-analysis is said to be common. 
It appears however from the Catholic Medical 
Bulletin, organ of the Medical Guild of St. Luke 
at Bombay, that it is being practised also in this 
city of India. Hence the inquiry regarding the 
moral permissibility to make use of the methods 
in question: “Has the Church issued any pro- 
nouncement in this respect?” The answer pub- 
lished in the Medical Guild’s quarterly is of gen- 
eral interest: 


When certain drugs, particularly penthotal, are 
administered by way of injection, the subject loses 
the power of resistance which we all have to the 
manifestation of our secrets. If the patient is 
questioned while under the influence of the drug, 
he reveals with the most candid frankness even 
the most jealously-guarded secrets of his life. 
Narco-analysis is the analysis of a man’s mind by 
this process. The Church has not issued any pro- 
nouncement on the morality of narco-analysis, but 
moralists, lawyers and doctors have discussed it at 
some length in professional journals. Dr. Palmieri, 
Professor of Legal Medicine at the University of 
Naples initiated a discussion on the subject at the 
Congress of Catholic doctors that was held in 
Rome in September last year. This procedure has 
already been applied in Bombay by psychiatrists. 

Narco-analysis can be used for two purposes: 

(a) It can be applied by psychiatrists as a meth- 
od for discovering the source of certain forms of 
mental disorder. The knowledge thus acquired 
is necessary for psychiatric treatment. 

(b) It can be used also in courts of law to force 
a criminal to confess his crime. 

The use of narco-analysis by psychiatrists 1s per- 
fectly lawful. A few experts are still somewhat 
sceptical as to its efficacy, but its morality in this 
field of medicine cannot be doubted. A few pre- 
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cautions, however, have to be taken. It must be 
clear that the treatment is indicated and fairly nec- 
essary. The drug must be administered by an ex- 
pert. The practitioner must be absolutely reli- 
able and morally above reproach, as this procedure 
gives him the means to extract any secrets he wish- 
es to know. Ordinarily the consent of the patient, 
or of his parents or guardians, should be obtained. 
In exceptional cases, however, this consent could 
be presumed. If possible this treatment should be 
performed in the presence of trustworthy witness- 
es. Both the practitioner and the witnesses are 
bound to observe absolute professional secrecy re- 
garding any revelations made by the patient while 
under the influence of the drug. 

On the other hand, the use of narco-analysis to 
extract confessions of guilt in courts of law is im- 
moral and cannot be justified on any account. The 
moral law demands that the defendant in a crim- 
inal case should be free to deny the charge, and 
be convicted only from legally acceptable evidence 
not including his own confession. On this point 
also we are all agreed. 

A few interesting cases, however can still give 
rise to useful discussion. Suppose the accused ap- 
pears to be dumb, or not to understand the lan- 
guage of the court and is suspected of pretending 
either deafness or ignorance of the language. May 
narco-analysis be applied merely to discover if he 
can speak, or if he can speak a particular lan- 
guage? We have heard of another interesting 
case. A man had confessed to a crime he had not 
committed. The advocate asked the court that the 
victimized husband should be treated by narco- 
analysis, and thus the truth was discovered and the 
innocent man was found not guilty. Would it be 
permissible to use narco-analysis in cases of this 
type, even at the risk that once its use has been 
introduced in the law courts, it may be applied 
immortally to extract a confession of crime?” 

Thus the opinion submitted in reply to the in- 
quity referred to. The need of safeguarding a 
means of extracting information of an incriminat- 
ing nature from persons, as open to abuse as is 
narco-analysis, is evident. But has anything been 
done about it? 


aE 


We have the various emanations of Socialism 
now in vogue because no regard was paid to St. 
Thomas More’s complaint: “If only people were 
~ not so greedy; if only for a moment they would 


forget about selling in the dearest markets and 
buying in the cheapest; about their unending ob- 
session with property, property, property, and give 
their minds to things that really matter.” 
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Rural Problems 


Efficiency on the Farm 


IFTY years ago the promoters of agriculture 

in our country applied their energies to the 
task of making “two blades of grass grow where 
thus far only one had grown.” The increased 
demand for our country’s farm products caused 
by the first World War rewarded those who had 
accepted this policy. Ultimately the specter of 
overproduction plagued the American farmer, un- 
til the second World War again increased the de- 
mand for farm products at remunerative prices 
sustained by the Government. 

In the meanwhile a new problem arose, a lack 
of labor supply due to the expansion of industry 
no longer able to depend for its increased need 
of “hands” on immigration. At the same time 
technological ingenuity strove to supply the farm- 
er with machines intended to facilitate perform- 
ance of farm work with a lesser amount of hu- 
man labor. The tractor and combine are merely 
outstanding examples of this kind. And the end 
of this development is not yet in sight; nor ts it 
possible as yet to estimate the effect of this noise- 
less revolution on farmers as an estate or on so- 
ciety. 

In the October issue of the Agricultural Situa- 
tion, published in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, R. W. Hecht, discusses a phase 
of the problem under the caption “More Produc- 
tion With Less Work.” “Farmers,” the writer says, 
“are producing more farm products with fewer 
hours of labor than ever before. Output of farm 
products for human use is now about 70 percent 
greater than before World War I, while the time 
spent at farm work is 15 percent less. This means 
that production per hour of farm work has doub- 
led in less than 40 years with about half of the 
gain coming in the last decade. With favorable 
weather, productivity of farm labor could be in- 
creased quickly if the need develops.” However, 
the gain in productivity of farm labor has not heen 
the same in all parts of the country nor for the 
different farm products. 

According to Mr. Hecht, the influences result- 
ing in the increase in crop production per man- 
hour fall into two groups: those that chiefly af- 
fect yields per acre, and those that mainly influ- 
ence the labor used per acre. This is not, he be- 
lieves, a clear-cut distinction, however, as crop 
yields and labor requirements are interrelated. 
Part of the reduction in man-hours of labor per 
acte of crops has been offset by the increase in 
yields. For some crops, such as potatoes, the in- 
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crease in yields has been so great that more man- 
hours are required per acre than formerly. But 
for some crops the labor used has gone down 
despite the higher yield. 

“Until about 1930,” the writer continues, ‘the 
reduction in man-hours of labor per acre was 
wholly responsible for the increase in productivity 
of labor used in crop production. Crop produc- 
tion per acre changed little until after the droughts 
of the 1930's. Since that time, the rapid increase 
in yields has been more influential in raising the 
productivity of labor than the continuing reduction 
in man-hours per acre.” 

The cut in labor used per acre of crops has 
been due chiefly to increased use of mechanically 
powered machines. The list of these machines is 
long. Small grain combines, corn pickers, field 
forage harvesters for both hay and row crops, 
mowers and other haying machines, and cultivators 
and other tillage implements are important items. 
Greater use of automobiles and motortrucks also 
have reduced time for farm-hauling jobs. Other 
factors responsible for increased crop yields in- 
clude the use of new hybrids and varieties of 
crops—of which hybrid corn is an outstanding ex- 
ample—increased application of fertilizers and 
lime, adoption of soil and moisture-conserving 
practices, more effective control of pests and dis- 
eases, and irrigation and drainage. 

What should not be overlooked in this connec- 
tion is the danger inherent in this situation. The 
increased productivity of farm labor has wrung 
from the soil surpluses which have imposed on 
the nation the obligation to adopt a policy of sub- 
sidizing the farm industry. Not in the indirect 
manner which industry so long enjoyed in the 
shape of excessively high tariffs, but in the direct 
manner from which potato growers, and others, 
derived large incomes. There is apparent, more- 
over, the tendency to look on farming as a mere 
“business,” not a vocation. Referring to the effi- 
ciency-enthusiasts among agriculturists, Jorian 
Jenks speaks of the tendency to “envisage the 
farm as a factory” and that this concept “accepts 
without question the view that agriculture can be 
interpreted entirely in terms of chemistry, me- 
chanics, and economics.” The author of “From 
the Ground Up” believes it therefore leads, almost 
without reservations, in the direction of specialized 
production and the development of “units” large 
enough to be completely mechanized and staffed 
with technical “experts,” employing as little labor 
as 1s consistent with short working hours.” 
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Such “units,” Jorian Jenks finds are envisaged 
by the exponents in Great Britain of this policy, 
‘as either company—or State-owned—according 
to political tastes, but in either case clearly de- 
signed to fit a system of centralized control lo- 
cated in the city.’’!) 

Thomas Jefferson had no love for metchants or 
traders. As a physiocrat he banked on the land 
and the people on the soil. He would have been 


Catholic Social Action 


"The Central Society and the Parish” 


1 pe an animated address, Mr. Harry J. Donahue, 
President of the New Jersey Branch of the 
Central Verein, presented to the 56th Convention 
of his organization, a picture of the services both 
the national and the local body of Catholic men, 
have rendered the parish, the Church and society. 
Having pointed out the promotion of the parochial 
school as the first great achievement to which the 
CV had devoted itself, Mr. Donahue declared: 

“To this day the Central Society continues its 
fight for Catholic education by alerting its mem- 
bers to possible enroachment by modern bureau- 
cracy, urging continued sacrifice for the mainte- 
nance of our schools as opposed to the acceptance 
of State aid which may lead to eventual control of 
our system by our government. Parishoners, who 
are active members of an organization with such 
a wholesome philosophy, cannot help but be an 
asset to their parish and a source of great help to 
their pastor. 

“Of great assistance to parish life also are those 
organizations of mutual self-help, the sponsoring 
of which is traditional with the Catholic Central 
Society. In this instance we refer to Parish Credit 
Unions and Maternity Guilds. A pastor is of nec- 
essity interested in the economic well-being of 
the members of his flock. He knows that their 
spiritual and moral interests are only too often 
_ intimately bound up with their economic welfare. 
It is his bounden duty to inveigh against evil and 
abuses. But always he is conscious of the fact that 
denunciation of an evil is only half the task. There 
must be positive remedies to which the people may 
have recourse for the purpose of relieving the 
stress which at least contributes to moral delin- 
quency. 

“Our people must be taught lessons of thrift; 
they must be cautioned against prodigal spending; 
they must be warned against the abuses inherent 
in our modern deferred-payment plans. But all 


| 1) Loc, cit. London, 1950, pp. 106-107. 
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deeply angered by the discovery that both would 
be exploited by capital in need of cheap food for 
the workers. But whether Capitalism, Commu- 
nism or State Socialism is in the saddle, agriculture 
is made to serve before all the demands of the 
industrial system. The factory farm, operated 
like a steel mill, is therefore a possibility in our 
country. 


this, to repeat, is on the negative side. We must 
offer them opportunity to learn the necessity of 
thrift. When they are in need of loans and sense 
their economic handicap imposed by lack of col- 
lateral, it serves them little to warn against loan 
sharks. How helpful to the parishioners and how 
gratifying to the pastor if in the parish there is a 
Credit Union to which all members may have re- 
course, both for saving and for borrowing. The 
pastor will often have in this little institution an 
instrument which will help him in the solution of 
a domestic problem. 

“In similar vein, the Maternity Guild offers a 
positive help to people who, under stress of eco- 
nomic need, may be tempted to violate the laws 
of God by having rcourse to forbidden methods 
of restricting child-birth. At a time when parent- 
hood is not cherished as the ideal which it is, we 
welcome an organization that has for its avowed 
purpose the inculcating of the beauty of mother- 
hood. As in the case of the Credit Union, so also 
in the Maternity Guild, the pastor will find a 
most welcome agency which enables him fully to 
meet his obligations of combating a great evil of 
our day. 

“Tt is a matter of record that no organization of 
Catholic laity in the great United States has pro- 
moted these and similar institutions with the in- 
telligence, zeal and success of the Catholic Central 
Society. By way of a practical approach the Catho- 
lic Central Society has brochures which outline in 
detail the steps to be taken in the establishment 
of such organizations. ” 

Mr. Donahue knows how somnolent all too 
many members and societies are; but he realizes 
that, before all, the national CV grants the oppor- 
tunity to promote Catholic social thought and ac- 
tion. The speaker, therefore, called attention to 
the Verein’s policy, “to lend purposefullness to 
the meetings of parochial societies by supplying 
material (for discussion) in the shape of its high- 
ly reputed resolutions and statements of princi- 


ples.” 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


NS secretariat has been formed in 
Strasbourg by the Catholic leaders of eleven 
European countries. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to present the views of the Catholic mem- 
bers of the Council of Europe Assembly to Cath- 
olic organizations generally. The secretariat in- 
cludes representatives of Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, West Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Ireland has also been invited to 
join. 

President of the organization is Signor Vittorino 
Veronese who is President of Italy’s Catholic Action 
movement. 


eee Knights of Malta, of the Order of St. John 

of Jerusalem, will shortly start an air-sea res- 
cue service in the Mediterranean, it has been an- 
nounced in Rome. A spokesman of the Order 
said, twenty-eight seaplanes flying the flag of the 
Knights, a white cross on a bloodred background, 
would operate from Italy. They would be avail- 
able to pick up SOS signals from ships or planes 
in difficulty off the Italian coast, and would fly 
food, medical supplies, blankets and clothes where 
needed. 

Every plane would carry a doctor and be equipped 
for parachuting supplies if heavy seas prevented land- 
ing. Founded nine-hundred years ago, the Order has 
experienced the vicissitudes of time. Its main activity 
in recent times has been to render first aid to sufferers. 


To the German Branch a Sisterhood is attached for the 
purpose of staffing hospitals. 


Mutual Aid in Housing 


| Bee in metropolitan areas where 

housing conditions are acute and the disinte- 
grating effects of the large city on the family 
causes concern to parents, groups of families are 
resorting to mutual aid to establish themselves in 
less congested areas. Two such projects are lo- 
cated outside New York City. 

“Marycrest,” the housing co-operative started 
by eleven families near Blauvelt, New York, about 
thirty-five miles from the metropolis, will have 
one family occupying its first house soon. It hopes 
to move in within a month. Two other families 
expect to be housed before Christmas on their own 
land. The group has been working two years 
on this project, going out on week ends and clear- 


ing the land, erecting a tool-shed and building 
homes. 


REVIEW 


At Spring Valley, N. Y., not far from “Marycrest,” 
is another similar housing group, of which Al Hassler 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation is the Director. They 
have toom for forty-five families. This project is called 
“Skyview Acres;” the land has been cleared cooperatively 
by the members. 


Re on the ability of the individual and 
likeminded to help themselves evidently still 
prevails in Norway. High construction costs and 
continued housing shortage have persuaded en- 
terprising Oslo youths that the quickest and cheap- 
est way of getting a home is to build it with their 
own hands. Begun less than a year ago, the 
Youth’s Self-construction Association today has 
419 hard-working members, hailing from many 
professions. Less than 10% are construction 
workers by trade. 


Two of three scheduled housing projects are 
nearly completed. When finished, they will pro- 
vide a total of sixty-two four and three-room 
apartments, and twenty-two single attic rooms. 
Every apartment will have modern kitchen and 
bath, electric heating and fireplace in the living 
room. There also will be a community laundry 
in each project. 

To date members have put in a total of 29,830 hours 
of their free time on “‘self-construction,” corresponding 
to 3,673 eight-hour working days. Assessed value of 


self-construction time will be deducted from the amount 
of investment fixed for each apartment. 


Industrial Defense 


{pee war demands protection should be pro- 

vided for industries on which the fighting 
power of armies and navies depends today in so 
large a measure. At Oslo, capital of Norway, a 
special training course was recently held for 50 
civil defense leaders from electric power plants in 
various parts of Norway. According to the di- 
rector of Industrial Defense, a total of 670 work- 
ers are now attending civil defense courses. Inter- 
viewed by the Oslo paper Arbeiderbladet, he said 
his organization has during the past year estab- 
lished contact with 1,250 factories, power and 


fuel plants, employing a total of 175,000 work- 
ets. 


Emphasizing the vital importance of safeguarding 
power supplies in case of emergency, the Director dis- 
closed that in a few years Norway will have 20 power 
plants built so deep into mountains that they will be 
safe from any kind of aerial bombing. 
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Occupational Training 


Te fill a long-felt want in the rural program of 

Eastern Nova Scotia a short-course Agricul- 
tural School will be established at St. Augus- 
tine’s Monastery, Antigonish County, this fall, it 
was announced this week. The school is being 
established with the assistance of the Nova Sco- 
tia Department of Agriculture which, with the Ex- 
tension Department of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
‘sity, will provide capable instructors. 

The classes will be open to farmers and sons of 
farmers 18 years of age and over. Each student will 
be required to pay $25 for board and lodging but there 
will be no charge for tuition. The Augustinian Fathers 


have placed facilities of the Monastery at the disposal 
of the school. 


Mental Hygiene 


Aes report by the New York State 

Department of Mental Hygiene indicates that 
contracts recently have been awarded totalling al- 
most $40 million for construction of fourteen 
buildings at ten state institutions for the mentally 
ill. The new buildings will provide more than 
5,000 additional beds to meet the constantly in- 
creasing patient population. 

The Report also announced a preliminary plan to 
develop an integrated program for mental health on the 
community level. Establishment of two new child guid- 
ance clinic teams now makes a total of eleven traveling 
teams which operate clinics in 155 New York com- 
munities. 


Parasitical Home Worker 


fe ING more than a year of investiga- 

tion and study, an order designed to put a 
stop to the recent growth of home work in the 
direct-mail industry in New York State was signed 
in July by the Industrial Commissioner. The 
order affects employers and full-time employees 
in the letter shops and mailing-list houses which 
make up the industry as well as the more than 
7,500 home workers, most of them women, the 
majority of whom have been earning money, on a 
part-time basis, addressing envelopes or copying 
mailing lists. 

The order limits the number of home workers the 
employer may employ, provides that he pay home work- 
ers the same piece rate as shop workers, reimburse the 
home worker for transportation if the employer does 
not deliver and pick up the home worker, and either 
provide a typewriter and its maintenance or add 3 per- 
cent to the weekly earnings of the home worker. 
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Alcoholism 


THE second annual meeting of the National 
Conference of State Programs on Alcoholism 
was held at Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut in the summer. The conference was at- 
tended by all states having special bodies working 
on problems of alcoholism. 
The agenda devoted major attention to recent state 
action in this field and to the possibility of developing 
model legislation for the benefit of all states which 


have not yet adopted specific programs for care and 
treatment of alcoholics. 


Crime 


yeas steady increase in crime in the 
United States has not received the attention 
demanded by the seriousness of the situation. In 
St. Louis a Federal Judge has declared conditions 
to be so bad that people are no longer safe on the 
streets of the city. He quoted from Police De- 
partment records that 74 murders, 183 criminal 
assaults, 780 armed robberies and 1970 cases of 
aggravated assault in St. Louis in eleven months 
of 1950. 

“Something has to be done to stop this lawlessness,” 
Judge Moore declared. “It might be a good idea to put 
up a gallows outside Police Headquarters and let the 


people know what happens to criminals. The gas cham- 
ber at Jefferson City is too private.” 


An Aging Population 


ee proportion of old people in our population 

has considerably increased during the past 
fifty years. Fifty years ago there were thirteen 
people of working age for every one over sixty- 
five. The ratio now is eight to one; twenty-five 
years from now it will be about five to one. There 
are now eleven million people over sixty-five, 
compared with five million in 1920. 


In 1948 only about 1,500,000 people over 65 
could support themselves on incomes from savings 
and investments. About 3,500,000 had no in- 
comes. About 4,500,000 had yearly incomes of 
less than $1,000. 1,500,000 received Social Se- 
curity pensions. 2,500,000 got old-age assistance 
payments. 

Furthermore, the possibility of providing financial 
security for old age has been greatly restricted by the 
big increase that has occurred in the proportion of 
people’s incomes which is taken from them through 
taxation, and, especially during the past ten years, by 
the reduction that has occurred in the purchasing power 
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of incomes, particularly fixed incomes, because of price 
inflation. The dollar’s purchasing power as applied to 
food is less than half what it was in 1940, and on an 
overall basis it is less than 60 percent. All about us 
are indications of a continuing inflationary trend which 
will further reduce the value of our money unless it 
can be checked. 


Legal Minimum Wage 


12 appears the Western Union Telegraph Com- 

pany has finally been denied permission to pay 
its messengers less than the minimum wage rates 
specified in the Fair Labor Standards Act, ac- 
cording to a ruling handed down by William R. 
McComb, Administrator of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Labor. This ruling 1s 
the final chapter of a record which began in Wash- 
ington a year ago when public hearings were held 
to determine whether the messenger wage exemp- 
tion should be granted or denied. 

The National Child Labor Committee followed the 
proceedings because many of the messengers ate young 
workers who need the benefits of the Federal minimum 
wage law as much as anyone else. A representative of 
the Committee produced evidence that there were no 
valid economic or legal grounds to justify the wage ex- 
emption which was being sought by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. The Administrator's decision, 
denying the application, affects 8,000 messengers now 
employed by the Company. 


Recreation 


UCH has been done to facilitate recreation, 

and not alone by private enterprise. The 
Federal Forest Service has promoted the recrea- 
tional use of national forests, with the result that 
during 1948 they received approximately 24,000- 
000 visits by recreationists, an increase of 13 per 
cent over 1947. Public camp grounds, picnic 
areas, and winter sports areas had 12,500,000 
visits. The other 11,500,000 visits were to organ- 
ization camps, resorts, summer homes, wilderness 
areas, hunting country, and fishing streams. For 
the first time in its history, the Forest Service in 
1949 made a nominal charge for use of some of 
the heavily-used public recreation areas. 

Winter sports continued to be the fastest-growing 
recreation activity in the national forests. It accounted 
for over 10 percent of the total recreational use, and 
resulted in large private investments in the form of ski- 
lifts and resorts. In the Western States the national 


forests provide the terrain for about 90 percent of the 
public skiing. 
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Minimum Wage Law 


NES Jersey’s Legislature has re-enacted the 
minimum-wage law of that State to make 
it applicable to all workers, instead of only to 
women and minors as formerly. This legislation 
has the approval of both Houses. It substitutes 
throughout the measure the words “any person 
for the words ‘“‘a woman or minor.” (Chap. 12, 
Laws of 1950.) 

This measure is considered by some especially in- 
teresting as it is part of the adjustment of State legis- 
lation necessary after giving equal rights to women of 
the State. It is called an example of the action all 
State legislatures would probably take after ratification 
of the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


& hemurgy 
TA ELDERING to an announcement by the gov- 


ernment of Venezuela, a new era in low-cost 
housing construction will dawn soon with Louis- 
iana sugar cane wastes in the leading role. O. S. 
Mansell, Chicago, revealed plans for shipment of 
pre-engineered houses to Venezuela for purchase 
by middle income groups: The houses will be 
constructed of Cemestos, an all-purpose material 
made of sugar cane wastes, he explained. 

Gerrard C. Snyman, manager of the Celotex overseas 
division, recently returned from Venezuela where he 
conferred with officials of the company established to 
sell Cemestos houses. First sample of the homes, de- 
signed to sell for about $3,000, was scheduled to arrive 
in Venezuela soon, Snyman said. The houses are es- 
pecially adapted for the tropics, he said, and probably 
would not prove suitable for use in the United States. 


Forestry 


Ape largest mass dedication of woodlots ever 

held in one country was conducted June 17 
in Geauga County, Ohio. More than 150 people 
watched the certification of 56 Tree Farms cov- 
ering 3,213 acres. The certificates were presented 
by Horatio Ford, President of the Ohio Forestry 
Association, state sponsor of the program. Mean- 
while, Minnesota has become the twenty-eighth 
state to join the Tree Farm Program with the cer- 
tification of 76 privately-owned forest areas total- 
ling 4,199 acres. 

Almost 21 million actes of private timberland is 
now registered in the 28 states participating in the 
program, which began in 1941. Nationally, the Tree 
Farm System is encouraged by the American Forest 
Products Industries, a non-profit organization of the 


wood-using industries created to foster interest in the 
sound management of private forest lands. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


SIR JOHN B. SINGENBERGER 
(1848-1924) 


HEN St. Francis Seminary opened its doors 

in 1856 two men had reason to be proud. 
Bishop Henni had long dreamed of establishing 
a seminary, and Father Salzmann made that dream 
a reality in a region which still belonged to the 
frontier. That dynamic team did not rest long 
in complacently admiring its joint accomplishment. 
Besides enlarging the “priests’ seminary,” Salz- 
mann planned to establish a twin institution to be 
known as the ‘‘teachers’ seminary”. 

The Civil War which plagued our country from 
1861 to 1865 did not leave the seminary unscathed. 
Though far from the battle line, its professors 
and students were not beyond the pale of the draft 
laws. Neither were they outside the reach of high 
prices nor were they immune to the emotional dis- 
turbances of the era. But Salzmann kept his 
mind on his project, and as soon as hostilities 
ceased he crossed the sea to bow before the 
crowned heads of Europe and to stretch out his 
hand for alms for the envisioned normal school. 
Salzmann can respectfully be called “an accomp- 
lished beggar,” and his skill did not fail him 
from 1865 to 1866. 

Upon returning to America, Salzmann tried to 
induce the American Central Verein to foot a 
substantial part of the expense of the new pro- 
ject, but his success in that respect was limited. 
Undaunted however, in 1869 Salzmann undertook 
the making of bricks on the seminary campus out 
of indigenous clay, and in 1871 nineteen students 
enrolled in the ‘teachers’ seminary.” 

Right from the start the curriculum gave the 
place of honor to church music,—a fact that might 
be related to an experiment which Henni had at- 
tempted some thirty-five years earlier in Cin- 
cinnati when still a young priest. In 1838 he had 
staged a musical event in honor of St. Caecilia, 
and in connection with it he organized a music 
society. This venture, doubtless premature, proved 
abortive, but possibly those ideals smoldered on 
in Henni’s heart until the “teachers’ seminary” 
came into being on the outskirts of Milwaukee. 

Salzmann lost no time in conferring with Father 
F. X. Witt of Regensburg in regard to a compe- 
tent director for this kind of work. The recom- 
mendation of Regensburg was simply: John B. 
Singenberger. This man, who was destined to 
play so noble a role in the history of the Church 
in the United States, came into the world on May 


25, 1848, at Kirchberg, Canton of St. Gallen, in 
Switzerland. Being born to a middle class family, 
he was not denied the opportunities of education. 
He studied first at St. George’s, near St. Gallen, 
and in 1861 he matriculated at the Jesuit school 
in Feldkirch in Vorarlberg. Though he did well 
in all his studies, his forte was music. So in 1870 
and 1871 he cultivated that muse intensively in 
Munich and Innsbruck, and thereafter he received 
his final training at Regensburg under the most 
illustrious men of that day. Singenberger had 
been composing for years, but at this time the cele- 
brated firm of Frederick Pustet published his first 
collection of hymns, Songs in Honor of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

Just at this happy juncture of events Salzmann’s 
letter reached Bavaria. Singenberger saw possi- 
bilities in the new world and on Good Friday, 
April 11, 1873, he arrived at the ‘teachers’ sem- 
inary’ whose full title was “Catholic Normal 
School and Pio Nono College.” Already that 
Easter he directed the choir, and for fifty years 
thereafter he was engaged in training organists, 
directors, and composers.’) 

Within a month, on May 7, 1873, sixty students 
of both seminaries gathered to found the American 
Caecilia Society in imitation of the new organiza- 
tion which had been flourishing in Germany for 
the past five years. Naturally Singenberger was 
elected president of the American society. 

During the balance of that significant year the 
society sponsored several concerts, and a monthly 
magazine, called Caecilia, was slated to appear 
the next January under the editorship of Singen- 
berger. As frequently happens, the projected per- 
iodical was late in appearing, but February, 1874, 
saw the first issue roll from the press. It con- 
sisted of sixteen pages, 9x12”, divided into two 
columns, printed in German at Dayton, Ohio, by 
the relatively new music firm of J. Fischer. The 
price was $1.00 a year, and apparently it was 
rather easy to secure ads to help defray expenses. 
The first page of the magazine announced: 


“Our objective in publishing this monthly 
is to assist in banishing from our churches, 
all music of a profane and worldly character, 


1) Michael L. Nemmers, one of his first pupils, was 
one of the most successful alumni of the school. He is 
regarded as the first native-born composer of Catholic 
Church music in the United States. Born in Iowa in 
1855, he entered the normal school in 1871 and graduat-. 
ed with honors in 1875. He produced 15 Masses, 78 
hymns, and 63 organ numbers. He died in Milwaukee 
in 1929. 
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and to substitute the sublime compositions 
of such authors as: 

Palestrina, Witt, Mettenleiter, Stehle, 
Oberhofer, Kothe, Kaim, Ett, Greith, Singen- 
berger, Kretschmer, Brosig, etc.” 


The same notice urged choirs to buy the maga- 
zine because it always would carry substantial mu- 
sic supplements. It further promised an English 
Caecilia if the demand would be sufficient to war- 
rant such a venture. This project again was only 
an imitation of the European program. In 1865 
Witt had published a work entitled Der Zustand 
der katholischen Kirchenmusik in Altbayern and 
the following year he began to publish Flzegende 
Blatter fur katholische Kirchenmustk which had a 
long, fruitful career. 


Much to the sorrow of all, the first issue of 
the Caecilia had to announce that Father Salz- 
mann, the rector of both seminaries, had died on 
January 17. But his twin institutions were solidly 
established, and Singenberger could continue to 
expand his program. In less than a year Caecilia 
had over a thousand subscribers, which was re- 
markable because its appeal was limited to a small 
segment of the Catholic population, and the lan- 
guage barrier made that segment still smaller. 
Filial organizations on a parish basis were soon 
formed and in 1876 Pope Pius IX, at the request 
of Archbishop Henni, gave the Society the same 
approbation which the European Caecilia Society 
enjoyed. 

Far from being an organization in the diocese 
of Milwaukee the Society strove to appeal to the 
entire nation by holding national conventions 
which featured sacred concerts. The list of these 
eighteen meetings is a cultural record worthy of 
notice. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
OR ra St. Louis, Mo. 


In a similar way the faculty of the normal: 
school tried to extend its influence by holding 
summer schools in widely scattered cities. As far 
as is known, six such schools were conducted in 


L STS) Bie: sores ee Rochester, N. Y. 
1886 |». >2ane ieee Quincy, Ill. 
1887). co: ten. eee Findlay, Ohio 
1880... eo aie Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1S90% 7 2 he coh eee Defiance, Ohio 
1896 oss <i, tn ee ee Covington, Ky. 


Besides following the routine of a teacher and 
of an editor, Singenberger was enjoying a quiet 
home life; for a few months after his arrival in 
the new world he married an artistically inclined 
lady by the name of Caroline Balzer. This union 
was blessed with two sons and four daughters. 
One boy and one girl died in the prime of life 
in Europe, but the others survived his death in 
1924. Unfortunately, at the turn of the century 
his wife deserted him and thereby laid so heavy 
a burden upon him that he suffered a complete 
nervous collapse. 

Singenberger, who always had been a man of 
the hearth, was so emotionally disturbed that one 
day he was tempted to end everything by jumping 
from a viaduct. It is said that enroute he hap- 
pened to pass a street service of the Salvation 
Army. A fleeting melody distracted his mind and 
saved him from an inglorious end. Archbishop 
Messmer, who like Singenberger was Swiss and 
who probably was a fellow student with him, was 
so touched by this incident that it inspired him to 
drop contributions into the “boiling pots’ which 
have become a part of the American Christmas 
scene. 

If the maestro had dark days of distress he also 
had bright days of acclaim. As early as 1882— 
only nine years after his arrival— Pope Leo XIII 
made him a Knight of St. Gregory, and in 1884 
the Holy Father granted him a private audience 
of half an hour. In 1895 Notre Dame University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree “Doctor 
of Laws’; in 1905 Pope Pius X awarded him the 
cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, and in 1908 he te- 
ceived the honor of becoming a Knight Command- 
er of St. Sylvester. Two weeks after his death, 
news arrived from Rome that Pius XI had also 
honored him by making him a Knight Commander 
of St. Gregory. 

The Holy See did well in honoring its faithful 
son especially in view of the fact that changes in 
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the official chant worked a considerable hardship 
on the alumni of Regensburg. Having been trained 
to use the Medicea which dated from 1614 and 
which was the approved text from 1871 to 1901, 
Singenberger did not grumble when the Vatican 
edition appeared. Nor did he open the pages of 
Caecilia to acrimonious articles. That changes 
were in the making was common knowledge in 
musical circles, and Singenberger’s contacts with 
Father Kienle, a Benedictine of Beuron, had 
brought him to appreciate some of the new ideas 
at an early date. Apart from this, however, 
Singenberger, leader though he was, realized the 
need for docile followers in any organization like 
the Church, and, being a man of character, he 
ia not find following authority unduly distaste- 
ul. 

After Pius X issued his Motz Proprio in 1903 
the Caecilia Society declined rapidly and soon dis- 
solved. One reason for this was the exaggerated 
emphasis placed on banishing women from choirs. 
Without them it became harder to stage the musi- 
cal exhibitions which constituted an important 
part of the conventions. None the less, the Cae- 
cilia did not suspend publication, and Singen- 
berger continued training choirmasters in his class 
room. Since he groomed approximately five 
hundred, it is of interest to inquire into his teach- 
ing technique. 

First of all, Singenberger made a good impres- 
sion from a physical standpoint. He stood fully 
six feet tall, was well developed, not overweight, 
and always neatly dressed. An erect posture en- 
hanced his figure, and his bearded, bespectacled 
face crowned with a high brow showed composure 
without suggesting a lack of humor. Arriving al- 
ways several minutes before class began, he saw 
to it that ranks were formed and that there was 
no disorder in the classroom. Fully equipped to 
teach, he never used a text book. His pupils 
learned harmony by dictation. He appreciated 
keenly the intimate connection between the wor- 


_ ship of the Church and its concomitant music. 
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Any disrespect to the latter was seriously wrong 
in his way of thinking. This conviction was 
begotten by meditation rather than by study. He 
was a man of piety and had a special devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. Though he lived at a time 
when daily Communimon for the laity was almost 
unheard of, he frequently approached the Holy 
Table. Pupils who studied instrumental music 
under him have remarked that he was at times 
“easy” at the keyboard but never in chant class. 


_ Though he taught in a small school he had a busy 


ails) 


day not only teaching but also supervising the 
Practice periods which started with sunrise and 
lasted long beyond sundown. 


In what little spare time Singenberger had he 
edited the Caecilia for fifty-one consecutive years, 
and he composed hundreds of small pieces for the 
music supplement. In passing, it is worth while 
to state that a great deal of inexpensive music is 
badly printed, but the typography of the old 
Caecilia supplements leaves little to be desired. 
Some who examine Singenberger’s compositions 
might quickly characterize them as mediocre when 
compared to the works which were produced under 
the aegis of the European Caecilia Society. How- 
ever, every critic should remember that Singen- 
berger did not write music with no regard for time 
and place. He realized how defective American 
choirs were and how rare even mediocre organ- 
ists were, so he tried to produce and make avail- 
able music which would fit their limited ability. 
That he had talent for intricate work is proved by 
his more pretentious undertakings such as the Mass 
in Honor of St. Gregory. Assuredly, Singenberg- 
ers music is not spectacular, but every artist puts 
himself into his work and Singenberget’s religious 
outlook was definitely austere. Besides this, the 
Germanic mind rarely inclines toward lyricism. 
Moreover, while Singenberger wrote a great deal 
he rarely discussed his compositions and he let 
them lie a long time unpublished so that he could 
appraise them more objectively. Then, too, being 
pre-eminently a theorist, he composed on paper 
by rule rather than by ear with the aid of an in- 
strument. 

Singenberger’s fame probably was at its zenith 
when he celebrated his silver jubilee as professor 
in 1898. Five years later the Motu Proprio of Pius 
X, as it were, made official the views of those sa- 
vants who both in Europe and in the United States 
had crusaded for a reform in church music. In 
the next twenty-five years the system of Solesmes 
was in the ascendency and interest in church music 
became rather general throughout the world.’) 
Singenberger was still active at the time of his 
golden jubilee in 1923, but the school whose repu- 
tation he had made was facing extinction. Having 

2) In the United States, for example, a new periodical 
Church Music, began publication in 1905, but it lasted 
only a few years. 

In 1913 the St. Gregory Society was founded, and two 
years later The Catholie Choir Master appeared under 
the editorship of Mr. N. A. Montani. A‘ 

Thenceforward the work of reform was an official 
problem for the hierarchy rather than for voluntary 
associations. Accordingly the bishops have made num- 


erous rules and recommendations to put the Motu Pro- 
prio into effect. 
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been a normal school, the courses in education 
offered at universities offered a competition which 
could-not be met. Secondly, while this school 
trained male teachers, teaching in the United States 
was steadily becoming a woman’s occupation. The 
music school likewise suffered from the rise of 
other music colleges and from the fact that the 
salary of organists remained so meagre that hardly 
any man undertook such a career. So the normal 
school closed its doors shortly before Singenberger 
died, and the junior section, known as Pio Nono, 
fought a losing battle down to its death in 1941. 

Obviously the work of Professor Singenberger 
lived in his devoted pupils who are scattered from 
coast to coast, and a number of schools can claim 
him as an ancestor. Far from just teaching at the 
normal school, he conducted many courses else- 
where in Wisconsin, notably at St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent in Milwaukee which still maintains a high 
grade music school in connection with the convent. 

Then, too, his son, Otto (d. 1944) while not at 
all rivaling his father, was a fellow professor 
with him. He also enjoyed a considerable repu- 
tation as a composer and choir director. His in- 
fluence extended over the archdiocese of Milwau- 
kee and Chicago, and his gala day in life dawned 
in the summer of 1926 when he directed the huge 
children’s choir at the International Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago. Moreover, Dr. Caspar 
Koch of Pittsburgh, a pupil of Singenberger from 
1889 to 1892, studied extensively in Europe, in- 
cluding Regensburg, and in 1904 he married a 
daughter of his former professor. 

A sizeable treatise could be written enumerat- 
ing and evaluating the friends and collaborators 
of Singenberger. Locally, at least Father Charles 
Becker (1851-1923), a musician, deserves special 
mention, and the renowned though stern rubricist, 
Father Wapelhorst, had considerable influence on 
the maestro, just as Dom Gueranger’s ideals left 
their imprint on Solesmes. 

Singenberger, as a conspicuous member of the 
reform movement in church music, belongs to the 
history of the universal church. After the orgy 
of the French Revolution and the militarism of 
the Napoleonic Era ended, people lost their en- 
thusiasm for liberal ideas. The Romanticists be- 
gan to look backward to the Middle Ages, and 
before they knew it they were enraptured by the 
very same Gothic architecture which had so recent- 
ly been despised. Interest in architecture begot 
interest in allied arts including the music of the 
lofty vaults. That interest grew in various places, 
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and a century lafer it culminated in the Motu 
Proprio. But the Church is not a society of nos- 
talgic archeologists. Consequently there was still _ 
room for variety of opinion just as there was room | 
for some development in the details of Gregorian ~ 
music. And it is not at all rash to see in this en- 
thusiasm for genuine church music the germ of 
the liturgical movement which unfolded itself so 
rapidly after the turn of the century. 

So on May 29, 1924, when Singenberger slept 
away while murmuring the “Our Father,’ the 
United States lost a prominent Catholic layman. 
On June 2 the obsequies were held at St. John’s 
Cathedral in Milwaukee. Archbishop Messmer of- 
fered the Requiem, and at his special request the 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s Convent, protegees of Sing- 
enberger, sang the Mass. Interment was in the 
quaint Cemetery-in-the-Woods midway between 
the ‘‘priests’ seminary” and the “teachers’ semin- 
ary,” and at the grave a thin little old man offi- 
ciated—Monsignor Rainer—a patriarchal priest of 
Austrian birth who had been professor at the 
“priests’ seminary” already before the ‘teachers’ 
seminary’ was established. 

Thus ended a life which began in Switzerland 
and which identified itself with the timeless, place- 
less life of the Church whose aim must always be 
the honor and glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. 

It was a life well spent. 


Fr. B. J. BLED, PH.D. 


Activities of CV Parishes and Societies 
in 1807 


OME interesting data is contained in a letter 

addressed to the Editor of Die Aurora, a Cath- 
olic weekly of Buffalo, N. Y., and appeared in 
the issue of January 3, 1868, p. 3: 


| Milwaukee, December 22, 1867 
Dear Mr. Wieckmann: 

Last Sunday (Dec. 15, 1867) the St. Anthony 
and St. John Beneficial Societies of this city 
celebrated the patronal feast of the Central Ver- 
ein in Holy Trinity Church’ At 8 o'clock both 
societies assembled in the hall and marched from 


‘there to the Church, where they assisted at the 


High Mass celebrated by the well-loved pastor. 
The members received Holy Communion during 
Mass, and the Rev. Fr. Gartner, Professor at the 
Salesianum, preached an excellent sermon, which 
was well-liked by us as usual. 
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On the same Sunday, the patronal feast was 
also celebrated with Mass and general Communion 
by the St. Boniface, St. Joseph and St. George 
Societies in St. Joseph’s Church. Time will re- 
veal, whether we have done our part to satisfac- 
tion this time, so that we do not need to be criti- 
cized by another Catholic paper, as was done on 
the occasion of the dedication of the church at 
Kenosha. Holy Trinity Church has erected during 
the last summer a splendid school building, 40 by 
80 feet and three stories high. The third floor is 
fitted up for a hall and should serve mostly as a 
meeting room for the societies. The cost of con- 
struction together with the lot and interior furnish- 
ings will amount to well-nigh $20,000. Our be- 
loved Pastor, Fr. Conrad, had arranged for a fair 
to be held after completion of the structure in 
the newly-erected hall. This fair closed with a 
concert and netted $2000 for the benefit of the 


new school. 
eo o*K * x 


Holy Trinity Church in Milwaukee was built 
in 1850 and St. Joseph’s in 1855. Fr. Lawrence 
Conrad was born at Neukirchen, Bavaria, August 
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29, 1829. He was ordained a priest June 14; 
1854, arrived in America October 11, 1854, ap- 
pointed Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Milwau- 
kee, on May 2, 1859, and died January 27, 1905, 
at New Cassel, Wisconsin. 


During this week (Nov. 17-23, 1867) a Fair 
will be held for the benefit of the grand St. 
Mary’s Church of Syracuse, N. Y., in the college 
building of the Franciscan Conventual Fathers of 
that city. As it is known, this Church was built 
recently at the enormous cost of $100,000. A 
few days ago a new clock was installed in the 
tower of the church, which was made in the fac- 
tory of Mr. M. Denz of Buffalo, and cost $1800. 
We expect that our friends in the “Salt-city” will 
show their zeal and love for the interests of the 
church on this occasion by faithfully attending 
the Fair and not sparing the ‘““Greenbacks.”’?) 

St. Mary’s Parish was first organized in 1844 
and in 1859 was entrusted to the care of the Con- 
ventual Fathers. 


FR. JOHN M. LENHART, O.CAP. 


1) Die Aurora, Buffalo, Nov. 22, 1867, p. 7. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Notes 


A SIGNIFICANTLY important period of modern 
history is covered in the thirty-sixth volume of Pas- 
tor’s great History of the Popes Since the End of the 
Middle Ages, recently published in England. A schol- 
atly Pope, Benedict XIV, although respected by his con- 
temporaries was incapable of warding off the coming 
storm. In Portugal the King’s minister, Pombal, inaug- 
urated his attacks on the Jesuits which led to the death 
on a fiery pyre of one of their number. 

A part of this volume deals with the history of the 
unfortunate Clement XIII, elected Pope in 1758, who 
‘everywhere faced the results of the Enlightenment, which 
led to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal (1759) 
and to their supression in many other countries. This 
measure was carried out with a degree of inhumanity 
and cruelty hardly surpassed in recent years by the Com- 
munists. Catholics generally know too little about this 
sad story and the effects of supression on the missions in 
all parts of the world. 

Let us add that every worth-while library should pos- 
sess Ludwig von Pastor’s truly monumental History of 
the Popes. 


Verification of the Roman adage, habent fata Sua 
libelli!, came to us in a letter from a dealer in rare 


tomes: ‘Strange, how books get about. Here in Ken- 
nebunk Port, Maine, I have just purchased a copy of 
Der Schaedel des Secundus Arbiters, by F. P. Kenkel, 
No. 156 of a limited edition of two hundred-fifty 
copies, printed in Chicago, 1898. Delightful format, 
interesting from a typographical standpoint (for I can- 
not read too much of the text!).” 


Reviews 


Garrigou-Lagrange, Rev. Reginald, O.P. Reality. A 
Synthesis of Thomistic Thought. Translated 
by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.8.B.; St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Co., 1950, $6.00. 


De as departures from traditional Thom- 
ism have always proved for Theology, there yet 
occurs from time to time a recrudescence of hostility to 
this system and attempts are made to substitute some 
current philosophy as instrument of theological specula- 
tion for Thomistic thought. Periodically modernism re- 
news itself. At the moment we are in presence of such 
a movement which aims at the rejection of Thomistic 
methods and principles, and seeks to express the truths 
of revelation in the mold of contemporary thinking. This 
movement which intends to reconstruct theology on a 
new basis and to accomodate dogmatic truth to the 
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mentality of the present generation has already taken on 
such alarming dimensions that the Holy Father found 
it necessary to issue a warning against its pernicious in- 
fluence. 


The anti-Thomistic trend in some quarters gives a 
special timeliness to the volume under review as it of- 
fers an outline of the characteristic doctrines of the 
great Thomistic synthesis and proves the enduring value 
and validity of Thomistic principles. The title of the 
book, though its significance is not immediately apparent, 
is full of meaning since it brings home the fact that 
Thomistic principles have been derived from being and, 
therefore, possess the same immutability as reality it- 
self. For no other reason can the philosophy of Aquinas 
lay claim to permanence than that it voices the laws 
of being. This also accounts for the assimilative power 
of Thomism because since whatever elements of truth 
other systems contain are aspects of reality, they must fit 
joto what preeminently is the philosophy of being. 


In no ordinary sense can the volume be said to pre- 
sent a summary of thomistic teaching. It touches on the 
highlights and digs down to the last foundations of 
Thomistic philosophy as well as theology. The Thomis- 
tic synthesis, taking in as it were heaven and earth, 1s 
spread over many bulky tomes which somewhat obscure 
the organic unity and harmonious cohesion of this vast 
and comprehensive structure of universal truth and re- 
ality. It is precisely this unitary aspect of Thomistic 
thought which Father Garrigou-Lagrange who is fa- 
miliar as few others with the writings of St. Thomas 
brings out in a very impressive manner. The work te- 
presents scholarship at its best. The translation is quite 
satisfactory. 

C. BRUEHL 


Vagaggini, Jean, O.S.B. The Riches of the Missal. 
Translated by C. Cornelia Craigie. B. Herd- 
a Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1949. PP. 319 
“There is no better or more complete manual of 
ascetical theology than the Missal. Quite apart from 
the teaching in the Epistles and Gospels, which are 
the actual word of God, the Church offers us in her 
collects and other prayers a most exhaustive and monu- 
mental theology of self-denial and supernatural living.” 
This statement of Thomas Merton in a recent issue 
of the Commonweal is amply verified in ‘The Riches 
of the Missal.” This book is not an exposition of the 
Liturgical Year. It is not a selection of precious glean- 
ings from the Mass Book. It is a study of the Missal, 
“the key which opens for us the unsuspected riches of 
the spiritual life and of social action which are con- 
tained in the Mass.” 


The book follows a carefully laid out plan set before 
us in the second Chapter. Considering the three phases 
of the spiritual life, the purgative, the illuminative and 
unitive way, the author shows how the Missal offers 
in the various seasons the proper food to nourish the 
soul. For although “the Missal is not a treatise on 
ascetical or mystical theology, texts to be found *there 
can setve as aids to enrich the spiritual life in all its 
aspects and in all its degrees.” This is abundantly 
shown through selection of texts which shed light upon 
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the principles of the spiritual life, exhort and encourage. 
Moreover, faithfulness in the use of the Missal will 
result, as the author points out, in ‘‘a knowledge rich in 
unction and more fruitful than any we could gather by 
study and reason.” 

The second half of the book, again falling into a 
threefold division, is devoted to the consideration of 
the spiritual acts of oblation to God and of immolation, 
and the transformation of the soul into Christ. “The 
soul that desires to give itself to God... will find, in 
living the Mass, the inspiration for its sacrifice.” With 
this guiding thought the author leads us again through 
the words of the Missal and especially the sacred action 
of the Mass. One realizes that the Christian, living 
the Mass and drinking in the sacred texts, is daily grow- 
ing in Christ, passing through purgation onward to 
living unto God and eternal transformation in Christ. 
“There is no question here of a school of thought, but 
instead, of a supereminence of life, gained from the 
sacrifice and the sacrament of the altar,’ a means and 
method of sanctification for all the members of Christ's 
Mystical Body. 

At the outset the author promises “the joy of realiz- 
ing that in the Missal we have the authentic fountain- 
head of the true Christian spirit, from which flows the 
transcendent riches of the supernatural life, suaperabund- 
ant individual life, and a social life that will enrich 
the entire world.” Thoughtful reading of ‘The Riches 
of the Missal’ will be rewarded with this joy. 


Fr. CHas. P. SCHMITT 


Meschler, Maurice, S.J., Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in Meditations. Tr. by Sister Mary Margaret, 
O.S.B., Herder, St. Louis, Fifth Edition, Two 
Volumes, pp.543 and 561, $12. 

Reappearance in English for the fifth time of Mesch- 
ler’s Life of Christ is its most eloquent commendation. 
However, a word about the author and the qualities 
that have made for so great a popularity over the years, 
will bear repetition. 

Father Maurice Meschler was born at Brig, Switzer- 
land, in the year 1830. He was being educated at the 
Jesuit college in his home town, in 1847, when his 
preceptors were expelled. Maurice must have already 
recognized the seeds of a Jesuit vocation for despite 
two happy years spent in the Benedictine school in 
Engelberg, he chose to follow the exiles into Germany. 
There in 1850 he became a Jesuit novice. After the 
usual spiritual and intellectual formation and a further 
course of theology, except for a term as provincial of 
Germany and another as German assistant to the Gen- 
eral in Rome, as master of novices and retreats, Father 
Maurice will be found striving to form in his Jesuit 
brothers and other retreatants, religious and lay, the 
image of the Master. ; 

This English translation is a most painstaking work. 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B., humbly acknowledges 
much help from the nuns of St. Mary’s Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, and from Rev. F. E. Ross, of St. Mary’s college, 
Oscott, in extensive re-translation and re-writing. She 
also tells us that the aged author himself read and 
suggested much helpful criticism. . 


(Continued on page 324) 
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FOR A PRINCIPLE-STARVED WORLD 


in is disheartening, to say the least, to observe how 
the present world crisis, serious as it is, continues to 
be treated generally in such a speciously superficial man- 
ner. There seems to be a reluctance to probe for the 
real causes of our troubles. We need not point out 
the grave dangers that are necessarily inherent in a 
refusal to face up the facts, disagreeable though they be. 
If we are to make a beginning of righting disorder in our 
own land and in the world at large, we must cease skirt- 
ing the periphery in our discussions. It is high time 
modern problems were studied in their historical antece- 
dents, their root causes. How else can one hope for a 
real solution? 

For years the Central Verein has tried to do just this 
in its annual Declaration of Principles. It has been 
said that these Declarations are profound, and beyond 
the capacity of the man on the street. To this we 
must offer a demurrer. It is not expected that our 
Declarations be absorbed with the ease and alacrity of 
a modern comic book or one of our notorious pictorial 
magazines. These statements are issued primarily for 
group-discussion. It has often been suggested by us 
that the spiritual directors of our affiliated societies lead 
such discussions by giving an explanation of each Dec- 
laration in the form of a running commentary. Ques- 
tions from the floor should be encouraged to insure the 
interest of members. People must be trained to think. 
The refusal to do so is always disastrous. No less an 
authority than Holy Writ warns: “With desolation is all 


the world made desolate, because no one has thought 
in his heart.’ Salutary words these, which merit spe- 
cial consideration in our age of television. 

The secretaries of all affiliated societies have received 
a copy of the 1950 Declaration of Principles adopted at 
the Quincy Convention. Additional copies are offered 
by the Central Bureau and will be sent simply for the 
asking. It was His Excellency, the Most Reverend Apos- 
tolic Delegate, in his address to the delegates at last 
year’s convention commended the Verein for dissemin- 
ating the teachings and directives given in the papal 
encyclicals. It has become something of a mission for 
our organization to set an example in this regard. Hence 
we urge our affiliates to foster the study of our Decla- 
ration of Principles. The need for such pursuit was 
never more imperative. 


While opposing Communism with all its iniquities, 
we must keep in mind that not much will be gained 
by merely “fighting Communism.” ...There would be 
today neither Socialism nor Communism if the rulers 
of the nations had not scorned the teachings and ma- 
ternal warnings of the Church. Unless the precepts, 
doctrines and the example of Christ are faithfully fol- 
lowed by all, in public and private life, no peace wor- 
thy of the name can be attained. Certainly not the 
peace of Christ. 

“Declarations”. of the Quincy Convention, p. 6 
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Archbishop Muench’s Report 


Ne the members of the American Hierarchy 
met at Washington in the middle of November, 
there was submitted to them among other reports, one 
by Most Rev. Archbishop Muench, on the situation in 
Germany. In one place the writer expresses the opinion 
that “Germany’s major problem is the handling of the 
surplus population brought about by the war. In the 
U. S. Zone of occupation alone a total of 175,100 Dis- 
placed Persons are the responsibility of the Government 
or private agencies of charity. This figure does not 
include political refugees and expellees. Of the total 
fifty million population in Western Germany, twenty 
per cent is a war-brought surplus. Almost four mil- 
lion of these are unemployed.” 

They are to an extent our problem, the problem of 
charity. The Bureau today receives but few calls for 
relief packages for clothing except from refugees and 
groups of Sisters who minister to their needs. 


Succor the Refugees 


lS the face of dwindling donations for relief it is a 
trial to receive a request, such as the following, ad- 
dressed to the Bureau by the Gray Sisters of Kiel in 
Holstein. In addition to an expression of thanks, the 
message declares: 

“You gave great joy to our Convent and to many sick 
people whom we are caring for, and likewise to the 
little ones in our kindergarten, for misery is still great 
in our city of a quarter of a million inhabitants, which 
suffered so severely from bombing, while since the end 
of the war it has lost two sources of its prosperity. Not 
alone the big navy plants but also the big shipyards have 
been closed down since the end of the war. Therefore, 
want of work is common and the fathers of many fami- 
lies remain unemployed for months. All of these people 
are in temptation to succumb to despair. They come to 
us, hoping to obtain some relief for their families, and 
we are only too glad to give, if it is possible to do so!! 

With the assurance, “you enable us to help in such 
cases and the thanks of many good people are expressed 
in these lines to you, the unknown senders,” the Sister 
closes her communication. 


A particularly pathetic case of want was brought to 
our attention by the Pastor of the Catholic parish at 
Teltow near Berlin. He informs us that Mr. Alfred 
N. N., born in 1886, and his wife “are good and faith- 
ful members of the Catholic parish, both most worthy 
of and in need of assistance. Mr. N. N. is completely 
paralyzed and is in need of constant care. Mrs. N. N. 
suffers from a kidney ailment and also from diabetes. 
Moreover, recently she has suffered from bleeding of 
the retina which has lessened her vision greatly. Mrs. 
N. N.’s entire condition is most critical.” 

Their only income is from the dole; they receive no 
other aid whatsoever, the priest writes us. 
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St. Elizabeth's Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


QUITE extensive celebration was prepared at St. 

Elizabeth's Day Nursery in St. Louis in commemo- 
ration of the Thirty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
On Sunday, November 19, the Nursery held “open 
house”. On this occasion hundreds of visitors, mem- 
bers of the Central Verein and Women’s Union, bene- 
factors, friends and former recipients of the Nursery’s 
services visited the institution. All were pleased with 
their tours of the three buildings and their observa- 
tions of the facilities composing the Nursery's services. 
The members of the Ladies and Young Ladies District 
Leagues of St. Louis and County acted as hostesses. 


On November 21 a testimonial dinner was served for 
the board and staff members. Among those in attend- 
ance were Msgr. A. T. Strauss; Msgr. John Butler, 
Diocesan Director of Catholic Charities; Mr. F. P. Ken- 
kel, founder of the Nursery; Dr. Murray, Nursery phy- 
sician; and a number of friends of the clergy and laity. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop 
of St. Louis, was present for the dinner and spoke 
briefly at the conclusion. He made the pointed observa- 
tion that ‘the Day Nursery represents the work of Mr. 
Kenkel’s good, Christian heart, just as the Central Bu- 
reau is the product of his Christian intelligence.” The 
honored founder of the Nursery, Mr. Kenkel, also spoke 
on its original purposes, history and accomplishments, 
as it strives to aid mothers and children under present- 
day conditions of industrial employment of women. 


The present Superintendent of the Day Nursery is 
Sister M. Gertrude, S.S.N.D., whose self-sacrificing ef- 
forts, together with those of her devoted staff of relig- 
ious and lay co-workers, have in recent years developed 
the Day Nursery into a highly efficient and respected 
institution. Archbishop Ritter has always shown a 
keen interest in the Nursery. 


Our Christmas Appeal 


ARLY in December the Director of the Central Bu- 
reau addressed a letter to the organizations and mem- 
bers of the Central Verein and to friends, asking them 
to remember the Bureau with a Christmas gift, if pos- 
sible. The appeal letter concludes: “Whatever you may 
be able to send will be accepted as a token of good will, 
intended to encourage our effort to demonstrate how 
imperative is the obligation of individuals and groups 
to cultivate works of Catholic action and Christian char- 
Hae 
The letter also carries quite a number of acknowledg- 
ments, received by the Bureau for services rendered to 
chaplains in our armed forces, seamen’s chaplains, mis- 
sionary priests and sisters in our country and abroad, 
schools, and organizations of the CV. These acknowl- 
edgments give to the reader an understanding of the 
variety of activities in which the Bureau is engaged, 
and how the recipients of this aid appreciate our services. 
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Director Ill 


Mae the last week in November, the Director of 
the Central Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, entered 
Alexian Brothers’ Hospital in St. Louis. He has been 
rather seriously ill, but after a series of treatments was 
able to return to his home on December 17. We ask 
the readers of SJR to pray for his welfare. 


New CB Publications List 


HERE has now come from the press a revised, up- 

to-date list of “Central Bureau Publications,” which 
can be obtained on application to the Bureau. It con- 
tains the names of the authors, titles and short descrip- 
tion of 38 pamphlets and 31 free leaflets which the 
Bureau has on hand for sale or free distribution. The 
pamphlets are listed under the headings of Catholic 
Action, Social Reconstruction, Religion, Ethics, Apolo- 
getics, the Family, Education, Communism, History, and 
Credit Unions. The free leaflets are concerned with 
a wide variety of subjects: The parish as the center of 
Catholic life, Catholic education, statements of Pope 
Pius XII, natural rights of man, communism, etc. We 
are certain that any serious student who has the in- 
terests of religion and the Church, and the welfare of 
human society at heart, will find the Bureau’s publica- 
tions of value, particularly for study and preparation 
for Catholic social action. 

Two of our Bureau publications have been in es- 
pecially great demand during the past year. By the 
end of December, 50,000 copies of the ‘Prayer for 
the Holy Year’ by Pope Pius XII will have been dis- 
tributed. The “Declaration of Principles” of the 1950 
Quincy Convention of the CV has also been well re- 
ceived. By the middle of December, 7,500 copies of 
the 20-page brochure had been sent out in answer to 
requests from organizations and members of the CV 
and friends. 


For the Sustenance Fund 


VIDENTLY with the intention to prove that Texas 

is still Texas, Mr. Frank Gittinger of San Antonio, 
has opened this year’s campaign for contribution towards 
Texas’ share of the Central Bureau’s Sustenance Fund. 
His round letter, addressed to the spiritual directors, offi- 
cers and members of the organization, is dated Decem- 
ber 7th. 

Because of the increase in the number of members, 
societies need pay but twenty cents this year towards 
the quota assessed against the Catholic State League of 
Texas by the General Committee in charge of the drive. 

Mr. Gittinger urges the officers of affiliated societies 
to call the need of contributing to the fund to the 
attention of their members. He speaks of the Bureau, 
in this connection, ‘‘as the outstanding Catholic work- 
shop of Social Action in the United States, a product of 
the oldest Catholic organization, the venerable Central 
‘Verein which will celebrate its Centennial in 1955.” 
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The Why and Wherefor of Resolutions 


E is highly desirable Catholics should aid the devel- 

opment of sound public opinion, based on the con- 
cepts of those eternal verities they profess and their 
knowledge of human affairs derived from the traditions 
of mankind through the ages. Hence, the resolutions 
adopted by the conventions of the Branches of the 
Central Verein deserve attention, because they express 
the consensus of opinion of a group of well-meaning 
men anxious to promote the common good. Thus, to 
quote an example, the 56th Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Central Society of New Jersey, added to the 
resolutions the Hierarchy and Our Lady of Fatima, sev- 
eral which have to do with some of the pressing prob- 
lems of the present, as Communism, the State of the 
Nation, and State Economy. It is in particular this 
declaration, dealing with conditions affecting the wel- 
fare of the people of New Jersey we would wish to 
call attention, because too few of our organizations pay 
attention to problems of self-government, although true 
Democracy stands and falls with the love and care 
citizens devote to local affairs. The resolution de- 
clares: 


“We are glad to note that Chapter 173 of the Laws 
of 1950 provides for penalties for misrepresentations 
by employers and employees with reference to unem- 
ployment compensation. However, we feel that the 
penalties prescribed are not sufficient to deter dishonest 
employers and employees from misusing the law. Em- 
ployees who draw benefits while in reality taking vaca- 
tions, and who accept benefits in order to avoid work, 
should be prevented from doing so. 

‘Pension laws should be amended so as to prevent 
people from accepting pensions while still capable of 
working and who take other jobs to supplement their 
lawfully created pensions. 

“It has heretofore been urged by the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association that State aid be given for public 
education up to an average of half the cost of educa- 
tion, and that teachers’ pensions be completely carried 
by the State. While the proposal is not presently being 
pressed, its effect, if adopted, would be so detrimental. 
Hence we feel it to be our duty to forewarn that aca- 
demic freedom may be very seriously impaired by un- 
reasonable regulations which could not be met by in- 
stitutions supported by the State, but which privately 
endowed institutions would find hard to meet financial- 
ly, and the cost of this plan would greatly increase taxes. 

“The tolls for facilities of the Port of New York Au- 
thority have caused considerable discussion at this Con- 
vention. It appears that tolls may not be reduced, com- 
mensurate with the reduction of debt of the authority. 
Primarily, high salaries and additional projects to those 
presently operated or in contemplation seem to be the 
basis for the collection of tolls at their present levels. 
It is important that tolls be as low as possible, and that 
this be effected by law or internal administration.” 

More generally than is the case, should societies af- 
filiated with the CV adopt the policy to call to the 
attention of members questions of civic policy. We 
have a bounden duty to acquire and cultivate an in- 
telligent outlook on public affairs. 
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New York Regional Conference 


paves 150 men and women delegates from New 
York City, Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie, Troy, Albany, 
Schenectady, Syracuse and Washingtonville were present 
for the Regional Conference of the New York Organ- 
izations of the CV and NCWU, conducted at Washing- 
tonville, on November 12. In his address as host to the 
Conference, Fr. Hubert Beller, pastor of St. Mary's 
Church, extended a warm welcome. State President 
Bernard Jansen presided at the meeting, and declared 
that the purpose of the Conference was to promote the 
mutual interests of the CV and NCWU in the State. 
Mr. Albert Sattler, President of the CCVA and Mrs. 
Mary Neubauer, President of the State Branch of the 
NCWU, asked the organizations represented to continue 
zealously to promote the social apostolate to which we 
are devoted. Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr announced the 
successful completion of her campaign to collect $9000 
to provide vestments and sacred vessels for newly-erect- 
ed churches in Germany. 

The principal address of the Conference was delivered 
by Rev. Peter E. Hogan, S.S.J., of Newburgh, N. Y., 
who discussed the efforts of Catholics to bring the 
Faith to the negroes in the United States. He pointed 
out that of 14,000,000 negroes in our country, only 
380,000 are Catholic at the present time. Fr. Hogan 
spoke particularly of the success of the Josephite Fath- 
ers, who have succeeded in establishing a number of 
parishes and missions in the South. Referring to criti- 
cism levelled at the Church in some quarters for her 
supposed neglect of the negro in our country, Father 
Hogan went on to prove from historical facts that the 
Church is not at fault in this regard. 

The Conference was also honored by the presence of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Stefan Kerner, a Hungarian prelate and 
a close associate of Cardinal Mendszenty. He described 
the persecution of the Church in his native land, as 
learned from personal experience, and praised the Amer- 
ican efforts which have saved thousands of his country- 
men from starvation and death. He begged the pray- 
ers of the American people for the liberation of his 
unhappy people without recourse to war. 

At the separate session of the men’s organizations, the 
question of the date for the 1951 Convention, to be held 
in Troy, N. Y., was discussed. It was agreed tentative- 
ly that the time would be the Labor-Day week end, 
September 1-3. The Utica Branch has extended an 
invitation for the State Convention to meet in that city 
ing hOo Zz. 

President Jansen urged the affiliated societies to make 
use of the Central Bureau’s free leaflet service. Mr. 
Hemmerlein, Chairman of the Central Bureau Assistance 
Committee, called upon all present to support the State 
Branch’s efforts to raise its quota of $950. Messrs. 
Arthur Schemel and William Hemmerlein spoke of the 
salutary effects of the 1950 Syracuse Convention, par- 
ticularly the greater knowledge and deeper appreciation 
of the history and mission of the Central Verein attained 
by the delegates. The presence and addresses of Fr. 
Victor Suren, Co-Director of the Central Bureau, at the 
Syracuse Convention was especially appreciated. 

The next Regional Conference was set tentatively 
for the second Sunday after Easter in Troy. 
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A Pioneer Benefit Society 


NE of the oldest benevolent societies affiliated with 
O the Central Verein, the St. Aloisius Young Men’s 
Benevolent Society of Utica, N. Y., was privileged to 
celebrate its Ninety-second Anniversaty on December 
17. The event was commemorated by attendance at 
Mass and Corporate Communion of the members in 
St. Joseph’s Church. 

Historical data discloses that the Society was formed 
on December 15, 1858. Its receipts for the first year 
were $46.53, with disbursements of $36.93. One of the 
first expenditures was 12 cents for a pound of candles 
to light the room for the first meeting. Gas lights were 
a luxury and used only in homes of the wealthy, and 
electricity was unknown at that time. Records of 1870 
show that the Society gave $10 toward the erection of a 
tomb to Baron von Steuben, near Remsen, and that it 
was a steady contributor to civic funds. The first sick 
benefit paid was $2 for a week's illness. The Society 
has remained throughout its history primarily a benefit 
organization, paying a weekly allowance to ill members 
and a death benefit of $200. However, it has also 
sponsored sports events, and was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of a game which has become popular in re- 
cent years, shuffle-board. For twenty years the Society 
had its own library. 

The charter group of St. Aloisius Society was com- 
posed of 21 members. The Society now has 240 mem- 
bers in Utica and in other parts of the State. 


District Activities 


St. Louts 


IGHTEEN societies, represented by 70 delegates, 

were present at the meeting of the St. Louis and 
County District League, CU of Missouri, conducted in 
Our Lady of Sorrows Parish, St. Louis, on December 4. 
One of the important decisions of the meeting, after 
considerable discussion of the question, was that the 
League would affiliate with the local Archdiocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men. While in itself the District League 
is an independent body of autonomous societies affili- 
ated with the CU of Missouri and with the Central 
Verein, it was thought that a greater degree of under- 
standing and unity of action with other member-societies 
of the Archdiocesan Council would result from this ac- 
tion of the District League. 

A good part of the meeting was given over to a testi- 
monial to Rev. A. A. Wempe, in appreciation of his 
efforts as Spiritual Director of the League for the past 
two years. Fr. Francis Dieckmann expressed apprecia- 
tion on behalf of the clergy present, while Mr. Bernard 
Gassel spoke for the laity. Fr. Wempe responded in 
his usual simple and self-effacing manner. Others pres- 
ent were Rt. Rev. B. S. A. Stolte, Rt. Rev. Andrew Toeb- 
ben, Rev. Victor Suren and Rev. Bernard Kramer, S.M., 
all of whom addressed the meeting. Reports of activi- 
ties were submitted by the societies represented. 

The penny-collection of $13 was designated for the 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. The next 
meeting of the League is to be held at St. Elizabeth 
Day Nursery on December 31. Delegates are invited 
to bring their wives and daughters to this meeting. 
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N ecrology 


MATION has come to the Bureau concern- 

ing the death on December 2 in Bitburg, Germany, 
f Rev. Peter C. Illigen, a priest who had been sta- 
ioned for many years in missions of the Diocese of 
orpus Christi, Texas, but had returned to his native 
and in the past year. The Central Bureau assisted 
he missions served by Fr. Illigen for about twenty 
ears. 

The deceased was born in the Rhineland in 1884, 
mmigrated to America in 1911, and came to St. Louis 
vyhere a number of his relatives had settled. In 1912 he 
ntered Kenrick Seminary in St. Louis, and continued 
is studies for the priesthood at New Subiaco, Arkansas, 
nd St. Meinrad, Indiana. He was ordained for the 
Diocese of Corpus Christi, Texas, by Most Rev. E. B. 
edvina, Bishop of that See, in Holy Trinity Church, 
wansville, Indiana, and celebrated his first Mass in 
t. Francis de Sales Church, St. Louis, on June 25, 1922. 

Fr. Illigen was stationed at Falfurrias, Fremont, and in 
number of other missions in Texas. He built churches 
a several of these communities where most of the par- 
shioners were Mexicans. He was appointed Pastor at 
Alice, Texas, in 1930, and later at Refugio. After a 
eave of absence for one year, due to ill health, Fr. 
lligen was appointed Pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Alamo, Texas, in 1934. Here he served with great 
uccess, until the breakdown of his health and his re- 
ent return to Germany. 

The deceased priest was held in high esteem by 
very community in Texas which he served, not only by 
he Catholics but also by people of other denominations. 
te was frequently asked to address or bestow his priest- 
y blessing at meetings of civic organizations. Simplicity, 
incerity, unselfishness, combined with a humorous dis- 
sosition greatly endeared him to his parishoners. Fr. 
lligen accomplished a great and enduring work for 
30d, the Church and the welfare of the Catholic com- 
qunities served by him in Texas. 


The news of the death of the youthful Fr. Victor 
seuckman, O.S.B., on November 22 in St. Vincent's 
nfirmary in Little Rock, leaves members of the Cen- 
ral Verein and the Catholic Union of Arkansas with 

keen sense of loss. Since 1948 Fr. Victor had been 
he Second Vice President of the CV in charge of the 
tganization’s youth program. In his own State of 
Arkansas he was recognized by both the men’s and 
yomen’s groups affiliated with our movement as a 
eader who distinguished himself for his devotion to 
uur cause which he soon came to understand and ap- 
‘reciate. But it was in promoting the State Branch’s 
outh program that this young Benedictine first gave 
vidence of his qualities of leadership. Hence his se- 
ection as youth promoter in our national organization. 

Father Victor was only 32 years at the time of his 
eath, having been ordained in 1944. He was attached 
+ New Subiaco Abbey, where he served as professor 
nd chaplain of the Academy student body. In_his 
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activities on behalf of our movement, both on a na- 
tional scale and in his own State, Fr. Victor was but 
following a tradition of the good Benedictines of New 
Subiaco, many of whom over the years have given the 
CV so liberally of their energy and talents. In fact, 
we today esteem the Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul Nahlen as 
one of our staunch friends. 

Fr. Beuckman is survived by a widowed mother, 
three brothers and four sisters. In accordance with the 
rules of his Order, the deceased was buried at the 
Abbey. However, on December 2, a Solemn Mass of 
Requiem was offered in St. Elizabeth’s Church, East 
St. Louis, Illinois, Father Victor’s home parish. Among 
those in attendance was Father Suren, representing the 
Central Bureau and the Verein. A spiritual bouquet 
of five Holy Masses was presented the mother of the 
deceased by Mr. Albert J. Sattler, President of the CV. 


Word has only recently been received of the death in 
October of Fr. Michael J. Braun, Spiritual Director of 
the Utica, N. Y., Branch of the CV. Fr. Braun was 
a native of Luxemburg, where he was ordained in 1907. 
He served in a number of parishes in the Syracuse 
Diocese. An article which announced his passing ap- 
peared in the ‘Catholic Sun,” official paper of the Dio- 
cese of Syracuse. It stated in part: 

“At the time of his sudden and unlooked for death, 
Fr. Braun had been pastor of St. Mary’s in Utica for 
sixteen years. Zealous, stalwart and filled with priestly 
virtue, Fr. Braun will be deeply mourned by the thou- 
sands of people to whom his ministry was given, and 
by his fellow priests throughout the Diocese.” 

A correspondent of the Bureau from Syracuse in- 
forms us that Fr. Braun always admired our Central 
Verein and thought very highly of “Social Justice Re- 
view,” a fact he made known publicly on more than 
one occasion. 


Miscellany 


DFE largely to the influence of Father J. Norbert 
Lutz, the Holy Name Society of St. Joseph Church 
at Syracuse, New York, rejoined the New York Branch 
of the Central Verein within a few weeks after last 
year’s convention of the organization, conducted in the 
city referred to. 


The Central Bureau recently received from the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the CV, Mr. A. Dobie, the sum of 
$1000, intended for our European Relief Fund. The 
amount evidently represents the total of gifts recently 
received from a number of societies affiliated with 
the CV. 

Many needy refugees, both individuals and families, 
will benefit from this charity of our CV societies. The 
refugee problem, created by the ignominious Potsdam 
Agreement entered into by the Big Three in 1945, 
continues to be an appalling problem for the German 
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people. Only gradually, after five years, are the in- 
human conditions under which the millions of refugees 
are forced to live, becoming known in our country. The 
refugees demand our continued interest and our active 
charity during the new year. 


From information available at the Bureau, not many 
State Branches of the Central Verein have as yet an- 
nounced the places and dates for their 1951 Conven- 
tions. It is known that the New York organizations 
will convene in Troy, over the Labor-day week end, 
September 1-3, and that the Utica Branch has already 
made a bid for the 1952 State Convention to be held 
in that city. The Catholic Union of Illinois has select- 
ed Peru as the site of its conclave, the date to be assigned 
later. 

Preparations are progressing for the national Conven- 
tions of the CCVA and NCWU, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, on August 25-29. The convention headquarters 
will be the Hotel William Penn in that city. 


The rosary first produced during the last war for 
the use of the men in the military services of the na- 
tion has proven itself so well adapted for hard service 
that the missionaries now too, welcome these beads. 


Thus far they are being produced almost solely for 
the Central Bureau under circumstances which are 
worthy of note. The manufacturer recently wrote us: 

“We are going ahead manufacturing the rosaries and 
our normal production will be about two gross per week. 
It may interest you to know that this work is done by 
handicapped persons exclusively. It is a job they can 
do and they are most happy to get the work, because 
they feel that they are not only supporting themselves, 
but are doing something of value for others. That is 
why we can make only two gross per week, as we would 
tather keep these handicapped persons busy over a 
long period of time rather than give the work to others.” 


Both the Central Verein and the NCWU have repeat- 
edly suggested to our members to support the Bureau’s 
rosary distribution among soldiers, sailors, and to mis- 
sionaries liberally. The very fact that every gift te- 
ceived for this purpose serves a twofold purpose should 
act as an incentive to aid this effort. 


“I have to thank you sincerely,” Fr. Theodosius, 
T.O.C.D., Principal of Sacred Heart College at Thevara, 
in South India, writes us, “for the good literature you 
are sending me from time to time for our Sacred Heart 
High School. You will be glad to know that the High 
School has now been raised to a First Grade College. 
Hence, we are in need of good literature more than 
ever. There are over one thousand students attending 
the institution.” 


One of the Bureau’s weekly Press Bulletins, issue of 
November 16, 1950, was concerned with the historical 
development of present-day Yugoslavia as an empire, 
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pointing to its questionable origins in bribery and the 
assertion of political power of one national group over 
several more ancient, Christian peoples. A copy of the 
Bulletin was sent to a University Professor, whom we 
thought would be interested in the subject. He wrote 
to the Bureau: 

“Many thanks for a copy of your mimeographed press 
bulletin on Yugoslavia. I must say that I liked it very 
much and it expresses my sentiments and beliefs.” 


For years we have counted as one of the Bureau's 
most faithful friends the Secretary of St. Peter's So- 
ciety at Chaska, Minnesota. Although almost eighty- 
eight years old and sorely tried by an affliction of his 
eyes, he continues his interest in the cause of the CV. 
This Society pays for the official copy of Social Justice 
Review and in addition subscribes to three more copies 
which are addressed to the Guardian Angel High School, 
the public high school, and the Franciscan Fathers, all 
of Chaska. 


It is a-joy to be able to refer to a friendship of this 
kind. 


In his Monthly Letter, published in the Knights of 
St. George, Mr. John Eibeck, the organization's Supreme 
President, calls the members attention to the seventieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Catholic Knights of 
St. George, to be observed in January, 1951. 

“A birthday he says,” is always a happy occasion and 
we are mentioning the coming event in order that our 
branches and districts may consider plans for a celebra- 
tion to be held after the first of the coming year. Al- 
though it may be a modest affair, let us by all means 
pay some tribute to the grand Jubilarian, who is con- 
sidered one of the honored deans in the ranks of fra- 
ternal organizations.” 


Among recent inquiries regarding our publication 
there is one from England addressed to us by a Benedic- 
tine Father, who writes: 

“I have just been given copies of your Review from 
our well-known British Catholic writer N. N., who 
lives in this parish. I read them with great interest. 
Would it be possible to have a supply for distribution 
to Catholics and non-Catholics of your Free Leaflets? 
I would be very grateful to have them.” 


In accordance with the provisions of the by-laws of the 
CV regarding deceased Life Members, a Requiem High- 
mass was celebrated on October 25 in Sacred Heart 
Church, Indianapolis, for our Life Member, the late 
Dr. A. W. Miller, of that city. 


“Persons who have subscribed to SJR call it ‘worth- 
while’, ‘valuable’ etc., but I do wish,” a reader writes 
from a Friary in the Middle West, “that it circulated 
more extensively. ‘Sporting news’ goes over bigger.” 
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Home and Foreign Mission Aid 


HILE the fate of the refugees and the extreme 
_ need of missions in all parts of the world must 
-ontinue to receive our attention, the missions among the 
Indians, Mexicans and Negroes should not be neglected. 
Most of the Indians are particularly needy, because as a 
result of “the century of dishonor” they have been left 
in Serious straits. We may aid by. shipments of cloth- 
ing, footwear, religious articles and good solid read- 
ing matter. — 

_ “My deepest appreciation for your kindness in for- 
arding the fifty rosaries which I requested” a mis- 
Sionaty among the Indians writes. “Thanks also for 
your added generosity in sending the prayer books, holy 
cards and medals. Thé first prayers said on the rosaries 
will be offered for the Central Verein.” 

From another Indian mission school the following 
communication came to the Bureau: 
_ “This is to acknowledge with many thanks your 
generous donation of three large bales of clothing and 
other useful articles for the use of the poor Indians 
Bees! Mission. We deeply appreciate your con- 
tinued interest in our work at this Mission. . .” 

_ “Most helpful at this time is the clothing which you 
shipped to our Mission,” states a missionary in N. 
Dakota, “consisting of so many useful articles for men 


and women, as well as for boys and girls of school age.” 


“By your charity we have relieved the worries of the 
Missionaries and our good Sisters as we have an en- 
rollment of nearly two hundred children in our school 
and we find it to be heavy expense to provide, even 
lothing alone for so many. Kindly accept our sin- 
ere thanks.” 


In the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, New Mexico, Our 
Lady of Victory Missionary Sisters are actively engaged 
in charitable work. To the thanks for our having again 
a bale of clothing, Sister Louise adds the follow- 
ing information: 

“We have twelve Sisters stationed here at Santa Fe 
year. Four groups go out by twos into the various 
irishes in the Archdiocese and four Sisters stay at 
nta Fe...’ Since September first, some Sisters are 
oned at Albuquerque, from where they too, go 
ut and visit many parishes. ‘So you see,” the writer 
rates, “we reach many children and get into many 
omes. You share in our merits by sending us articles 
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Missionary labor among the Sioux has entered a new 
shase since the Indians have begun to leave the Reserva- 
ons and to follow the general trend to the cities. Many 
F them are now to be found in Rapid City, South 
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a request of this kind, one of the missionaries sent the 
following acknowledgment: 

“T received your two shipments, one of rosaries and 
the other of the fifty new Faerber Catechisms. How 
shall I thank you? Many of them are already put to 
good use.” 

The catechisms were donated to the Bureau by the 
publisher, let us add. 


In more countries than one missionaries find it dif- 
ficult at the present time to obtain wax candles, demand- 
ed by the Church for use at Mass and Benediction. . Re- 
peatedly therefore, the Bureau has been called upon to 
supply this need. Writing from British Cameroons in 
West Africa a Mill Hill Father states: 

“Tt is with the greatest pleasure that I inform you 
herewith of the safe arrival of the package of candles, 
you so kindly donated to our poor mission. | 

“One cannot obtain wax candles here and you will 
therefore understand how greatly I appreciate your 
kindness by sending me these beautiful candles.” 

Another one of our services to the missions is tfe- 
ferred to in a letter addressed to the Bureau by the 
President of Nanzan University at Nagoya, Japan. He 
writes : 

“This will acknowledge the receipt of magazines and 
booklets you were so kind as to send us. They have 
arrived in good condition. Thank you very much.” 

. Writing in behalf of the Zamboanga Center, at Zam- 
boanga City, Philippine Islands, the Financial Secretary 
of Cagayan de Oro Council No. 3108, Knights of Co- 
lumbus states: 

“In the name of all the members of this Center, I 
reiterate Our most sincere gratitude in remitting to us 
magazines; and we hope to receive more in the future 
which we will pass along to the local Leprosarium and 
the San Ramon Penal Farm.” 


To the expression of appreciation for a bale of cloth- 
ing, sent to Corpus Christi Indian Mission (Cheyenne 
Agency) South Dakota, the Superior adds the following 
remarks: Ps 

“T appreciate the shipments which have reached me 
off and on for the, past twenty-five years, as in the Lower 
Bruhle Reservation and then at our school in Chamber- 
lain.” . 

The missionary assures us the clothing sent him for the 
Indians would be distributed promptly, because “‘the ap- 
proach of winter makes our Indians anxious to provide 
for the many cold months ahead.” 


A missionary, writing from India, assures us that a 
donation sent him “will be a splendid help to the school 
and therefore to the boys. All of them should pass 
at least the Middle. So many poor people are cheated 
just because they cannot read or write. They'll sign 
anything, even a blank paper! I say sign, that means, 
giving their thumb impression. Those who have passed 
at least the Middle know better. Besides, it is required, 
to obtain any job, outside of coolie-work, that the 
Middle has been passed. Thank you for helping us to 


carry out this work.” 
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Reviews 
(Continuation from Book Review Sec., p. 316) 


Father Meschler wrote several spiritual books but his 
Life of Christ is his monumental work. And the author 
runs no risk of anyone missing his specific aim. That 
aim is the message of his entire preface and is three- 
fold. First, “in the presentation of each mystery it is 
the aim to bring out in bold relief whatever it contains 
that may aid to a deeper appreciation of our holy re- 
ligion, its doctrine on faith and morals, the marvelous 
development of the Church, and the beauty of the 
Christian life.” Secondly, “to make the Person and 
character of Jesus stand out in full and strong relief 

”” Finally, “to present each mystery in a fixed ar- 
rangement: and number of points, in logical and_his- 
torical order...” In all of this we have the ‘master 
director’ filling out in strict Scriptural exposition the 
skeletal frameworks of the book of Ignatian Exercises. 
Then with the greatest of care he explains the Ignatian 
method of prayer, i.e. of applying the memory the 
imagination and the intellect to the persons, places, 
words and actions contained in the mystery. 


His introduction concerns itself with a background 
woven from the scenes and times of Christ’s ministry. 
There is a considerable geographical description of the 
country, added to which throughout the book are sev- 
eral maps. There is also an explanation of the political 
position of the Jews, and of their morals and religion 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washing- 
ton: Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution showing the Operations, Ex- 
penditures and Condition of the Institution for the 
year ended June 30, 1949. Washingon, 1950. Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress 1774- 
1949, James L. Harrison Compiler, Washington, 1950. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $4,285.86; St. Michael’s Soc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,..$5;. Catholic Union of Kansas, 
$51.25; A. Starmann, Mo., $1; Jos. Schrewe, Ore., $9.50; 
Barney Maier, Ill., $1; Christine Greenfelder, N. Y., $1; 
St. Charles Deanery Dist. League CWU, Mo., $10; 
Frank Holzner, Va., $2; District League of St. Louis 
NCWU, Mo., $50; O. L. P. H. Bay Ridge Fed. Credit 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., $2; Aloys Strunk, Kansas, $1; 
Total to and including December 16, 1950, $4,419.61. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $295.22; Penny collection St. 
Francis de Sales Belen, Soc., St. Louis, Mo., $1.73; CWU : 
of New York, Inc., N. Y., $25; St. Louis Cty.. Dist: 
League, Mo., $20.30; St. Boniface Soc., New Haven, . 
Conn., $39.16; New York Local CCV, N. We $25 se Dotale: 
to and including December 16, 1950, $406.41. 


Christmas Collection 


Previously reported: $30.00; Junior CWU of New . 
York, N. Y., $5; Joseph Kaschmitter, Idaho, $10; Conn. 
State Br. CCV, $25; Frank Gittinger, Tex., $10; Rev. - 
A. A. Wempe, Mo., $25; Miss C. E. Pauck, Mo., $5; 
Rt. Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $10; Most Rev. Jos. 
E. Ritter, D. D., Mo., $100; Rev. Jos. Bremerich, Mo., 
$5; St. Mary’s Hospital, Jefferson City, Mo., $5; Joseph 
Kessler, Kansas, $5; Rev. Arthur Mersinger, Mo., $2; 
Most Rev. W. P. O’Connor, D.D., Wis., $10; St. Louis 
Register, Mo., $10; Rt. Rev. H. E. Stitz, Mo., $5; St. : 
James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $5; Joseph Goedek- 
er, Mo., $5; Rt. Rev. P..J. Schnetzer, Texas, $10; Miss | 
Margaret Wisman, IIl., $5; Rev. Vincent Naes, Mo., : 
$5; H. J. Jacobsmeyer, Mo., $10; Most Rev. J. F. Busch, 
D.D., Minn., $5; Total to and including December 16, 
1950, $307.00. 
Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $525.00; Estate L. Scheller- 
Martin, Calif., $500; Total to and including December 
16, 1950, $1,025.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $11,379.54; “Friends”, Mo., $25; . 
Interest Income, $35; Greater St. Louis Community 
Chest, $600; From children attending $895.18; Total to 
and including December 16, 1950, $12,934.72. 


European Relief 

Previously reported: $1,607.00; C.C.V. of A., $1000; 
Dr. F. A. Kaicher, M.D., N. Y., $1042; Ho Cy Sussizomies 
$60; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $25; — 
John Steinbugler, N. Y., $10; Rt. Rev. P. J. Schnetzer, 
Tex., $50; Sisters of St. Francis, Springfield, Ill., $5; 
Peter Wenzel, Kansas, $100; John Schneider, Tex., $25; 
A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $6; St. Joseph’s Conferenée, San 
Antonio, Tex., $100; Total to and ineluding December 
16, 1950, $2,998.12. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $4,084.06; St. Anthony Hospital, 
Okla. City, Okla., $1; Rev. A. C. Schnellenberger, Ind., 
$100; Frank Doerrer, Conn., $10; N. N. Mission Fund, 
$15; Sr. Mary of St. Christina, Mo., $3; Mrs. C. B. 
Tupper, N. Y., $24.50; Mrs. Elizabeth Strecker, Pa., 
$7; Rt. Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $189.00;. St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Breckenridge, Minn., $10; St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Cape Girardeau, Mo., $100; Mary Listermann, 
Ky., $5; N. N., Michigan, $1165; F. W. Prendergast, 
Mo., $5; Stephan Klarer, Wis., $5; P. S. Gans, Canada, — 
$25; Poor Clare Nuns, Omaha, Nebr., $10; Passionist 
Nuns, Pittsburgh, Pa., $8; St. John’s Hospital, Tulsa, 
Okla.,.$10; Miss A. Thirolf, Mo., $1; Mrs. George Graf, 
Canada, $35; Angelina Poinelli, Calif., $5; CWU of New | 
York, Inc., N. Y., $15; Kansas Branch CWU, $200; Mrs. 
Theresia Roth, Wis., $3; Sr. M. Thomas, N. Y., $5; 
St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $53; St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., $5; Miss Margaret 
Rice, N. Y., $22.50; John Kehle, Miss., $20; Sisters of 
St. Francis, Springfield, Ill, $5; Joseph Kosolofski, 
Canada, $4.70; New York Local Br. CCV, $1; E. C., St. 
Louis, $35; Mrs. M. F. Stang, Can., $5; Frank Holzner, 
Va., $30; Little Flower Retreat House, St. Louis, $103 
St. Michael Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., $10; William 
Sullivan, Ill., $20; Joseph Kaschmitter, Idaho, $15; 
Peter Wenzel, Kansas, $50; Mrs. A. M. McGarry, Mo., 
$10; Estate Rosa Goelz, Wis., $90.29; St. Joseph’s Villa, 
Cheltenham, Pa., $2; Conn. State Branch CCV, $7; Miss’ 
M. Pikunas, N. Y., $2; Aloys Strunk, Kansas, $10; A. 
J. Loeffler, Minn., $4; Marycrest, Denver, Colo., S255 
Frank Jungbauer, Minn., $5; Rev. Emil Oestreich, Pas 
$6; Total to and including December 16, 1950, $6,465.05. 


